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Sales of books and MSS 


H. R. Woudhuysen 


Colour plate books are very gorgeous and very 
expensive. Most of the finest English and 
European examples were produced towards 
the end of the eighteenth and during the first 
half of the nineteenth centuries. Then, the 
development of the aquatint process and 
lithography, fed by the widespread passion for 
sketching and watercolours and inspired by 
wealth and connoisseurship, enabled some of 
the most lavish and beautiful of illustrated 
books to appear. The English were particularly 
skilled in making them and they were highly 
valued in Britain. Almost anything that could 
be drawn or engraved was published, but the 
favourite subjects for this sort of treatment 
were natural history and travel. 

Christie's are selling quite a large number of 
these sumptuous productions next week on 
October 30 and 31: the catalogue of the sale 
illustrates many of the original colour plates. 
After Audubon's and Gould's birds probably 
the most famous of these books is Redoutd’s 
roses, a copy of which, containing two sets of 
plates, one coloured on white paper and one 
uncoloured on brown, is expected to fetch the 
second highest price in the sale of £40,000- 
£50,000. (The top price of £6O,OOQ-£8O,O0O is 
estimated for David Roberts’s six volumes on 
the Middle East.) Yet while they are perfectly 
observed Redoutd’s roses sometimes feel dead 
and cold. Much more lively is the set of plates 
of Dutch birds Nederlandsche Vogelen pub- 
lished at Amsterdam between 1770 and 1829, 
which are estimated at£25,000-£30.000. But if 
you hnve a taste for the really exotic and odd, 
books on fruits and flowers are rather more 
satisfying. The sale includes George Brook- 
show's Pomona Britannlca (1812) and the mag- 
nificent Temple of Flora (1812) by Robert John 
Thornton. (Plates from the Thornton have 
been made better known reproduced as attrac- 
tive, but slightly disconcerting, greetings cards 


by the British Museum.) Both Brookshaw and 
Thornton transform the exact discipline of 
botanical illustration into vivid and sometimes 
almost menacing caprices of the imagination. 
They seem to strain to reverse Goethe's re- 
mark about Lambert's book on pines - a copy 
of the enlarged second edition is also being 
auctioned - "Nature is visible, Art concealed". 

Elsewhere, the sale includes a small, but 
important, group of seventeenth and eight- 
eenth-century Dutch coloured maps and 
atlases, a rare set of views by P. Holland of the 
Lake District, published in the 1790s, with ten 
original watercolour drawings of (he Lakes, 
and an unrecorded and undated collection of 
Sketches Round Bath by an Amateur, by Anne 
B. Wright, which is estimated at £250-£350. 
Among the original albums of military and 
Spanish costumes is a collection of drawings by 
Harriet Rogers, whose husband was a friend of 
Charles Darwin, and a superb set of just under 
600 watercolour drawings of fish of Ceylon, 
"all captured at Colombo . . . every drawing 
was made while the fish retained all that vivid- 
ness of colouring which becomes lost so soon 
after its removal from its native element . . , 
when the sketch was finished its subject was 
carefully labelled, preserved in spirits, and for- 
warded to England". 

In the sale of letters and musical manuscripts 
which Christie's held on October 16 (see TLS 
October 11 1985), Mill’s forty unpublished let- 
ters just beat Marx’s published two, reaching 
£1 3,500 against £1 2,000. An earljwlraft of Ter- 
ence Rattigan's The Deep Blue Sea, presented 
to Peggy Ashcroft and sold in aid of the Com- 
bined Theatrical Charities Appeals Council 
fetched £3,000; Oscar Wilde's unpublished let- 
ter to Ernest Radford went for £1,500; the star 
musical items by Bach, Beethoven and Mozart 
reached £6,000, £12,000 and £48,000 respec- 
tively and the surprise of the sale was perhaps 
the £12,000 Debussy’s letter analysing Pelldas 
et Milisande fe (ched ( estimate £2,000-£3 ,000) . 
None of these prices includes the 8 per cent 
buyer's commission. 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

Gerald Abraham is the author of The Concise ( hford lli.\ tor >■ of M i< 1 97‘J . rt-ccn tly reissued in pap^ 

Eric Adams's books include Francis Dunby: Varieties « >f poetic hmlscape. \ 17.V 

Brian Barry is Professor of Political Science and Philosophy at the University of Chicago. 

George Bernard is a lecturer in History at the University of Snuthnmpton. 

Julian Dudden is working on n study of Puccini. 

Richard Celvocoressi is Assistant Keepcrai the Tate Gallery, and isorguniring the Kokoschka centensn 
exhibition. , 

Christopher Chlpplndale is a Research Fellow in Archaeology at uirtoii < ollcge. Cambridge. 

Anne Chisholm's books include Nancy Canard. 1981). 

Nigel CUve is the authorof A Greek Experience 1943-48. which was published earlier this year. 

Simon Collier is the editor (with Harold Blnkeniorctind'lliomas E. Skidmore) of the recently published 
Cambridge Encyclopedia of Latin America and the Caribbean. 

David Coward is a lecturer in French at the University of Leeds. 

Inga-StinaEwbankis Professor of English Literature at the University of Leeds. 

Margaret Forster's most recent book, Significant Sisters: .*1 history of active feminism I830-I940,vas 
published last year. 

Roy Fuller's New and Collected Poems 1934-84 was published earlier this year. 

Christopher Fyfe is Reader in African History at the University of Edinburgh. 

Richard Got! is Features Editor of the Guardian. 

Julian Graffy is a lecturer in Russian at the School of Slavonic and Eust European Studies, London. 

Christopher Hitchens is Washington columnist for the Nation. 

Graham Hough is Emeritus Professor of English at the University of Cambridge. 

John Lahr’smost recent book is Automatic Vaudeville: Essays on star turns, 1984. 

Lachlan Macklnnon's Eliot, A uden, Lowell : Aspects of the Batidelalrean inheritance was published lastyear. 

Peter Partner's books include Renaissance Rome 1500-1599, 1977. 

Jeffrey M. Perl is Professorof English and Comparative Literature at Columbia University. 

Roy Porter's English Society in the Eighteenth Century was published in 1982. 

Graham Reynolds’s books include The Later Paintings and Drawings of John Constable, 1984. 

Mallse Ruthven’s Traveller through Time, a book about Frcya Stork , is to be published next spring. 

Lorna Sage is a lecturer fn English and American Studies at the University of East Anglia. 

Christopher Shackle is Reader in Modem Languages of South Asia at the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, the University of London. 

Andrew Sherratt is Assistant Keeper at the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

Paul Smith is Professor of Modern History at the University of Southampton . 

David Welshis Professorof Southern African Studies at the University of Cupe Town. 

Terence dc Vere White’s books include the novel Johnnie Cross, 1983. 

H. R. Woudhuysen Is a lecturer in English at University College London. 
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Compulsions of a codger 


Jo hn Lucas 

ROY FULLER 

New and Collected Poems 1934-84 

557pp. Seeker and Warburg in association with 

London Mngazine Editions. £14,95, 

0436167905 

For so widely praised a poet, Roy Fuller is 
strangely difficult to bring into focus. At first 
glance this may look to be no more than a 
problem of classification, of just where to place 
him in literary historical terms. Bom in 
1912, Fuller is too young to be put among the 
"Auden Group", even though he shares (or 
shared) many of their concerns. By the same 
token, he is too old to be brought into the 
Movement, even though some of his character- 
istic virtues make him sound like a composite, 
Davamin, poet, with his respect for form, 
social observation and wry humour. As for the 
1940s, it is clear that Fuller has nothing in 
common with the tepid excesses of the neo- 
Apocalyptics; and his war poetry is of less 
interest than that of Alun Lewis or Keith 
Douglas. 

All attempts to fit poets into the pigeon- 
holes of literary history inevitably involve a 
good deal of lopping and wrenching, and it 
shouldn't matter that as far as Fuller is con- 
cerned the attempt hardly seems worth while. 
On the other hand, it is odd that there seems to 
be very little agreement as to which poems- or 
periods-representhis best work. D. J. Enright 
prints ten poems in his Oxford Book of Con- 
temporary Verse (they include. “The Unre- 
markable Year”, “Autobiography of a Lung- 
worm", “Consolations of Art"); in the Oxford 
Twentieth-Century Verse Larkin prints six 
different poems (for example “The Image", 
“The Day" and “Faust’s Servant"). Larkin’s 
selection seems to me by far the better, and yet 
it would be difficult to argue that it is the one on 
which Fuller's reputation will eventually come 
Vo rest, or that the half-dozen poems he has 
chosen make you impatient to read Fuller in 
Wfc On the evidence they provide, Fuller is 
optional rather than required reading. 

It Is a fate for which most poets would 
perhaps be content to settle, Fuller included. 
So at least you feel as you begin to read your 
way through the New and Collected Poems, 
and note the many occasions on which he says 
or. implies that there are things important 
beyond all this fiddle, or that he doesn’t think 
he's the stuff of which poets are made, or his 


life the stuff out of which poems are made. 

According to a TLS review 

Franck “led an uneventtul life . . . was not . . . 

Prolific". Might have been describing me. 

Yet by the time you have finished reading, and 
noted that the nearly 550 pages don't by any 
means amount to a Complete Fuller, you real- 
ize both that he is extremely prolific (there are 
novels, autobiography and criticism to be 
taken into any final account); and that 
when in “Family Matters" he speaks of the 
“true joy of life, creativeness", he means it. 
Fuller is, in fact, a compulsive poet; and by the 
1970s he has come to think so naturally and 
easily in verse that such volumes as Tiny Tears 
(1973) and From the Joke Shop (1975) can best 
be thought of as verse journals. Indeed, in a 
much earlier piece, “Poem to Pay For a Pen", 
he says, “it seems /That any old subject fits into 
my verse”. 

Of course, putting it this way is to imply that 
“any old subject” mustn’t be taken too seri- 
ously, or that Fuller as poet is incapable of 
giving it serious treatment. And again and 
again this is precisely what Fuller does say. Or 
rather he implies that some failure in himself, 
some unbreakable reserve, makes it impossi- 
ble for him to respond as a good poet should to 
the material he handles. In the “Obituary of R. 
Fuller”, he writes that he is “so unemotional 
and shy / Such friends as he retained would cry / 
With baffled boredom, thankful they / Were 
not part of his family"; and although in the 
much later “Family Matters" this self-scrutiny 
or self-presentation has been altered to an 
account of himself as “Ironic, emotion- 
hiding”, it is clear that Fuller has always choBen 
to image himself as a poet who lacks passion. 

But the matter of choice is important. In the 
wartime sonnet sequence "Winter in Camp", 
he notes that “Beyond the word, the chosen 
images. / Painful and moving as they are, I feel/ 
Unutterably the epoch’s tragedies.” At first 
glance this is so wet that you feel it must be an 
attempt to set Godfrey Winn to verse. But then 
you notice that “unutterably” is, after ail, not 
uncunqing (to use a Fuller locution): it is an 
almost blatant apology for not being able to 
write better, rather than an amateurish declar- 
ation of emotion. Or it may be. It begs the 
question of how far and in what ways you can 
trust the statements of a poet who so astutely 
asks to be taken on trust. All Cretans are 
liars . . .' 

Says his life to the poet: “Can you make verse of this?" 


And the poet answers: “Yes, It is your limitations 
That enable me to get you down at all." 

“Rhetoric of a Journey", from which these 
lines come, is a good poem (too long for most 
anthologies, though); and in lifting the lines 
out of context 1 am being slightly unfair to 
them. But they carry the odd, unsettling note 
characteristic of much of Fuller's work: a note 
of blue-eyed candour which does not mean 
entirely to conceal the tease. You cannot tell 
whether the lines are confessional or wittily 
self-scornful; and the problem is compounded 
by the fact that the syntactic inversion in the 
first line feels proper to a poet who so oddly 
talks to himself, or who feels himself to be 
talked to: who is, in short, a codger (or, in 
Fuller’s own formulation, “Buff”). 

The oddest of all features of “Rhetoric of a 
Journey” Is that it comes from Epitaphs and 
Occasions, published in 1949. Fuller was there- 
fore in his mid-thirties when he began playing 
the role of codger. If we need any more evi- 
dence of this extraordinary gimmick we can 
find it in a poem from the same volume, 
“Youth Revisited”, where Fuller writes of “A 
war more innocent, an age of man / Removed, 
my poems thick with formal doom / and base- 
less faith in humans" . Such lines tell us not only 
that long before 1956 Fuller was keen to re- 
nounce an earlier commitment to Marxism, 
but that he found a way of presenting himself 
that would deflect imputations of bad faith. 
For how can you take seriously someone who 
speaks of a “baseless faith in humans”? 

Not that the faith had ever been particularly 
strong. Where the young Fuller trieB his hand 
at socialist verse, as in the Audenesque “Fol- 
lower’s Song”, you sense how inauthentic it is: 

Oh to be mad with marching and May, 

To be bold, to be brutish. 

To dream in the night and by day 
To delight In duties .... 

The tone of this shows how far Fuller is from 
wanting to be such a follower. Whenever in 
his earlier poetry he claims to be speaking 
for and/or with, others he sounds remarkably 
unFulIer-like: 

But where the many are there is no death, 

Only a temporary expedient of sorrow 
And destruction; today the caugbt-up breath - 
The exhalation is promised for tomorrow. 

- “Autumn 194Q". No trouble in identifying 
where those lines come from. But “expedi- 
ent”? Coming across that word, in that con- 
text, it is teropting to say that Fuller’s brand of 


amoralism is only possible if you are. always 
somewhere else when the trigger is pulled. It’s 
a temptation that has to be resisted; apart from 
anything else. Fuller served in the wartime 
navy. But my point is that for all his later 
renunciation of the early adherence to the 
dream of collective man, Fuller's Marxism 
never feels more than dutiful. At all events, 
when, in "The Divided Life Re-Lived", he 
looked back to the pre-war dream, he wrote: 

How we innocently thought that we should be alone 

no more, 

linked in death or revolution as in war. 

How completely we have slipped into the same old 

world of cod. 

Our companions Henry James or cats or God ... 

And the best that we can wish for Is that still the 

moon will rise 

Enigmatic, cracked and yellow to men's eyes, . 
And illuminate the manuscripts of poems that fdre- 

told 

All the ruin and survival of the old. 

Anyone writing a history of the trahison des 
clercs after 1945 would be well advised to study 
this poem. Its MacNeice-like manner goes well 
beyond stylistic echoes. The pose, is one of 
assumed world-weariness, where fwe” have 
turned into a quietistic, sensitive few, with- 
drawing into a world of art, heads averted from 
the problems of a wider world where “demon 
scientists and rulers of the land / Pile the bombs 
like fiddler-crabs pile balls of sand". 

That Fuller was alert to the possible charge 
of bad faith is clear, I think, from his extremely 
clever and tactically adroit poem, “Transla- 
tion”, which Larkin includes in his Oxford 
book, but which feels much better when it is 
read in the context of other Fuller poems of the 
immediate post-war years. 

Now that the barbarians have got as far as Picra, 
And ail the new music Is written in the twelve-tone 

9cale, 

And I am anyway approaching my fortieth birthday, 
I will dissemble no longer. 

I will stop expressing my belief in the rosy 
Future of man, and accept the evidence 
Of a couple of wretched wars and innumerable 
Abortive revolutions .... 

The ruling class will think 1 am on (heir side 
And make friendly overtures, but 1 shall retire 
To the side farther from Picra and write some poems 
About the doom of the whole boiling. 

Anyone happy in this age and place 
Is daft or corrupt. Better to abdicate 
From a material. and spiritual terrain 
Fit only for barbarians. 
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Briefly 



It is easy to see why Larkin would enjoy the 
crapulous tone of this, which is very close to 
one he himself has employed. (It is also worth 
noting that he may have borrowed the phrase 
“the whole boiling” for “Going, Going” , that 
Fuller's “A long-dead negro plays through a 
machine”, in “One and Many", may have sug- 
gested a moment in “Reference Back”, and 
that the ending of Fuller's “On Reading a 
Soviet Novel” - “naive, old-fashioned tears / 
Which once ft shed itself by bucketsfuf / In 
nascent, optimistic, long-dead years" -is close 
to the tone and cadence of more than one 
Larkin poem.) But the important point to 
make about “Translation” is that the element of 
self-contempt is both genuine and potentially 
a let-out, because there is no way of knowing 
whether the poem’s real subject is the speaker 
or what he rails against. What we have here is a 
version of the codger, self-condemned to a fife 
of retirement, of “Henry James or cats”. 

He occurs again in “Expostulation and In- 
adequate Reply", where Fuller writes that 
"posed against / [The active world's] harsh de- 
mands for truth and sacrifice /The useless poet 
must arrange himself / With care if he is not to 
be an adjunct / Reactionary or irrelevant”. 
There, the mask is impeccably and impene- 
trably adjusted. Where does Fuller stand in 
relation to what the poem says, to the cltchd 
of those “harsh demands", for example? Does 
he mean to imply an allusion to “Hugh 
Selwyn Mauberley”? Is the poet “useless” 
in that he makes nothing happen, or in the 
Paterian/Wildean sense of creating pure art? 
Does he “arrange himself* as poseur or con- 
triver? And so on, and so on. There can be no 
certain answers to the many questions .which 
Fuller's post-war poems habitually throw up or 
leave us feeling the need to ask, all of which 
have ultimately to do with how the poet 
chooses to regard his own subject-matter. This 
elusive knowingness is epitomized in “The Ides 
of March”, which makes cunning use of the 
alternatives of private and public life, and the 
limitations - and perhaps delusions - of choice 
that seem available to the speaker. And yet the 
man who speaks this poem is, though trapped 
by circumstance, committed to very little; and 
that little is deliberately compromised by a 
manner that disowns what it affirms. As an 
evocation of that self-deprecatory, self- 
doubting mode that many commentators 
have identified as somehow definitive of con- 
temporary English consciousness, "The Ides of 


March” is both brilliant and, I think, betraying. 

For the codger stance can and does become 
wearisome in its evasiveness, and as a result 
there are long stretches of Fuller’s post-war 
poetry which feel simply dull. That is why, I 
imagine, his discovery of syllables was so im- 
portant, for it released in him the kind of casual 
but rather grand eloquence which in his more 
conventional iambics he had to guard against. 
(An eariier attempt to take over the conversa- 
tional metrics of MacNeice’s Autumn Journal 
was understandable, but had understandably 
to be dropped.) Such poems as “Reading The 
Bostonians in Algeciras Bay", “The Visitors”, 
“Departures” and several more besides are 
deft, witty, exploratory ruminations in a man- 
ner which, while it inevitably owes something 
to later Auden, feels independently assured. 
All of the poems I have in mind are to be found 
in the volume Fuller published in 1968 and to 
which he significantly gave the title New 
Poems. They really are new: new in their abil- 
ity or readiness to take their subject-matter 
with an unforced seriousness, new also in 
the aplomb with which Fuller takes command 
of a mode which can loosely be called 
Horatianism. 

Tiny Tears and From the Joke Shop very 
obviously benefit from this new start, although 
in the later volumes Fuller returns to the 
iambic pentameter, and many of the poems are 
written in an unrhymed three-line stanza 
which, while it produces a number of cherish- 
abfe successes - among them "In Praise of 
Wakefulness”, “Family Matters" and “Watch- 
ing TV” - runs the danger of tilting towards 
mere garrulousness. I imagine that Fuller real- 
ized this danger, because still later poems come 
in the form of “ABBAs”. Their terseness 
brings to mind Auden’s “Shorts" but, although 
enjoyable, many of them feel like not much 
more than the mildly interesting observations 
of one of Henry James’s valetudinarians. They 
typify the difficulty that Fuller seems to have 
sensed with so much of his poetry, of needing 
to persuade the reader, no matter how sym- 
pathetic, that he really is worth reading, and 
yet of hesitating to presume. The fact that the 
hesitation is frequently a mask doesn’t finally 
help, because the strategy of courteous defer- 
ence or Ironic self-doubt so often hardens Into 
routine. The mask settles on the face so firmly 
that it can’t be removed. Except, that is, in the 
case of New Poems and some others I have 
mentioned. They atleast are required reading. 
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From the Frontier of Writing 

The tightness "and the nilness round that space 
when the car stops in the road, the troops inspect 
its make, and number, and, as one bends his face 

towards your window* you catch sight of more 

on a hill beyond, eyeing with intent 

down cradled guns that hold you under cover 

and everything is pure interrogation . 
until a rifle motions and you move 
with guarded unconcerned acceleration - 

a little emptier, a little spent 
as always by that quiver* in, the self , \ 
subjugated, yes, and obedient ! . . 

' • ■ . • ' t • - ‘ ‘ 

So you drive on to the frontier of writing 
Where it happens again. The guns on tripods; 
the -sergeant With his on-off mike repeating 

data about you, waiting for the squawk 
of clearance; the marksman training down 
out of the sun upon you like a hawk', ./ 

And suddenly you’re through, arraigned yet freed, 
as if you'd passed from behind a waterfall 
on the black current of a tarmac road ■ 


. * past armour-plated vehicles, out between 
. the posted soldiers fluently receding • 

like tree rejections, in the polished windscreen. ' . •• . *t • 
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Mick Irolah 

P. J. KA VAN AGH and JAMES MICH1E (Editors) 
The Oxford Book of Short Poems 
307pp. Oxford University Press. £9.50. 

019214135 X 

This most unexpected of Oxford anthologies 
has 658 poems of fewer than fourteen lines (in 
order to exclude sonnets), one of sixteen 
(Pound’s “The Lake Isle”), and a number of 
other record-breaking features, such as thirty- 
two pages of contents. What it doesn’t have is a 
very convincing introduction; instead, a hand- 
ful of unambitious generalizations (“most 
general anthologies tend to pick the same 
poems. These are usually long, or longish . . . 
and the shorter poems are usually the same 
ones, by the same poets") resolve themselves 
in a celebration of variety: “variety of mood 
and subject and tone” ; the kinds of variety you 
would expect from any.anthology spanning six 
centuries. But of course this book almost 
uniquely lacks variety of scale, when each of its 
658 experiences lasts about thirty seconds; and 
the editors may be mistaken in their assump- 
tion that to shut short poems away with their 
own kind is to give them “breathing space”. On 
the contrary, the precipitateness, say, of 
Yeats’s great opening line, “Suddenly I saw the 
cold and rook-delighting heaven”, will be less 
marked here, and with miracles of compres- 
sion coining at you three a page, some poems 
actually appear uneconomical ; of Ford Madox 
Ford's thirteen lines on Queen Victoria’s 
death, for example, only the last three count: 
“A shock, / A change in the beat of the clock; / 
And the ultimate change that we fear feels a 
little less far.” 

Moreover, while it is certainly a long way 
from “Western Wind” to Adrian Mitchell, the 
choice is really a conservative one, with much 
excluded that would have lent colour and point 
to the book. The editors revive the distinction 
between (mere) verse and poetry to enforce 
their bias against light verse, and apply, the bar 
on its favourite little forms (no limericks, no 
clerihews) and earlier tendencies (no epi- 
grams, except for a few that the editors “could 
not resist”). There is nothing either of im- 
ported miniature forms like the haiku, and no 
translation of short poems from other lan- 
guages. There are, indeed, no very short 
poems: James Kirkup has written a book of 
one-liners, and Gavin Ewart has recently ex- 
plored the shortest forms, but everything here is 
.at least a couplet, and there are only seven of 
those; we have plenty of Stevie Smith, but not 
her tiny nine-word “Croft”. Of the very few 
poems whose shortness can have been famous 
or influential In their authors' lifetimes, the one 
that comes first to mind - Pound's “In a Station 
of the Metro" - is omitted. In short, the editors 
have been more Interested in the poetry than in 
the brevity, which is understandable but self- 
defeating. 

The preferred emphasis on a “slow shift” 
through history, and the correspondingly ortho- 
dox chronological layout, show the editors’ 
resistance to the unexplained but obvious fact 
that most of what is both short and interesting 
is comparatively recent. They acknowledge 
that Hardy, Yeats and Frost are "the great 
mastens in brevity of any period”, but the most 
heavily represented writer is Robert Herrick 
•• (evidently to flesh out an otherwise meagre 
selection from the seventeenth century). And 
while the 1 editors are pleased to have disco- 
vered the, fancies of Thomas Bastard (1566- 
1618 ) and the “sudden perfection” of Thomas 
Beejfqme (d 1641), and while Crashaw and 
Herberthave poems here as sweetly appealing 
as their longer opes, the first hundred' or so 
pages of the book do little to substantiate some 
of the claims made for. (hem. Flimsy tuneless 
' lyrics and tho. exhumed minor problems of Phi- 
Up Pain, Clement Barksdale, Mildmay Fane, 
. Thomas Flatmari etc may, oii the other hand, 
teveal ?more of the ftayopr of their time”, for 
x . it.fr wp^ .than The Faerie Qmm, 
Songs & Sonets or Paradise Lost. And the simi- 

. ■ lar assertion that poets “icefn to reveal more of 

themselves, as writers and as individuals . 

briefly” Ujuafifiedeyen 
Jmh regard to characteristically ornate writers: 
b y ^gs!*om Arcades", 
- y antfthe Browning stripped fweln “Tb Edward 


It may be better to consider the short poem 
like the short story, principally as a phenome- 
non of the late nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, or just plain twentieth. Yeats, Har- 
dy, Edward Thomas, Frost and others 
make us feel consistently, as we feel only inter- 
mittently through the rest of the book, that 
they expect their smaller productions to be 
important. Hardy’s “A Thunderstorm in 
Town” is the most streamlined and not the 
least affecting of a hundred such rainy, dis- 
appointed narratives; and Auden’s bantam 
“August 1968" (“The Ogre cannot master 
speech") packs much of his former mythopoeic 
punch. Among the work of lesser-known wri- 
ters, the cool fantasies of Norman Cameronget 
some of the exposure they deserve, and the 
inclusion of Norman Nicholson will surprise hk 
fans less than the news of his death in 1982 (be 
was seventy last year). But the most welcome 
feature of this selection, for British readers, 
will be its extensive American representation! 
Eberhart, Roethke, Wilbur and Hecht make 
stimulating appearances. Randall Jarrell’s " A 
War" is indignant enough to survive its joke 
rhyme: 

There set out slowly, for a Different World, 

At Four, on winter mornings, different legs , . . 

You can’t break eggs without making an omelette 

- That’s what they tell the eggs. 

and Galway Kinnell’s lobotomized nursery- 
rhyme fills a shrunken, post-war frame with 
amusing triangular manoeuvres: 

In a parlor containing a table 
And three chain, three men confided 
Their inmost thoughts to one another. 

I, said the first, am miserable. 

I am miserable, the second said. 

I think that for me the correct word 
Is miserable, asserted the third. 

Well, they said at last, it’s quarter to two. 

Good night. Cheer up. Sleep well. 

You too. You too, You too. 

The desire to find room for as many as poss- 
ible of these imaginative choices (Kinnells, 
Beedomes and Bastards) has bred an ambi- 
guous attitude to the famous poem and poet, to 
' things that are unlikely to be.read here for the 
first time. We are given WordBworth’s “She 
dwelt among the untrodden ways” but not the 
(shorter) matching "A slumber did my spirit 
seal”; we have Yeats’s “A Coat" but not Hk 
M agi", “The Scholars” or “Beautiful Lofty 
Tilings"; wc have (at a different level) Roy 
Campbell, but not his only famous lines, on 
South African Novelists and “the bloody 
horse". We have an impudent piece of Hugh 
MacDiarmid in English, but not his beautiful 
“Empty Vessel" in Scots. One of the problem* 
in compiling the book must have been Its rela- 
tive closeness to the comprehensive, so that its 
omissions too begin to look deliberate. 

But then this is, perhaps, only the first of a 
series, for there is more than one way 
measuring brevity. Severn! of the current sekfr 

tlon are actually middle-length poems (or at 

least, short-to-middlc) . The longest (an anony- 
mous lytic) crams 153 words Into twelve hepta- 
meters. It is therefore longer (ns a timed read- 
ing will prove) than some poems which worn 
fill a page of this book, like Donne’s “Go 
Catch a Falling Star” (twenty-seven line*. * 
words) or Byron’s “When We Two Parted 

■ (thirty-two, 145). An extreme claim couw , 
made for William Carlos WJUiaras’s "Dwjn » 

whichisthree-and-a-halftimestootallatfo r 

: six tines but made up of only 139 words, 

, There will be a call, then, for a enmp 0 ^ 

■ anthology of poems under 100 words, 
might Include (as the “Short" book canri, 
Edward Thomas’s “Adlestrop'7 
“This Lunar Beauty”, Larkin’s “Coming 
since P, J. Kavanagh is pne pf our editors^ . . j 
Gurney’s best poem, “To His Love . mw 

.• work then "begin on those non-sopneis 

middle length - say,.fourteen to eighteen 

- that have suffered undue neglect? •; 

" The BBC Television Domesday PWKS , 

- mark, In 1986, the 900th anniversary on . . 
Domesday Boojc, and intends to P ro ” QRfls *. 

■ comprehensive image Of Britain in. the 
:The Poetry Society has been asked W P . 

, /pate by attertipting.tb identify the 
; . ■ representatiyedf the 1980s anda“tey 
,fof the period. Readers 'are Invjted t 
. i suggestions - the title of a volume or 
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Mills and boons 


Mark Girouard 

JOHN H. G. ARCHER (Editor) 

Art and Architecture in Victorian Manchester 
290pp. Manchester University Press. £29.95. 
071900957 X 

In the nineteenth century the soot, fog, smoke, 
mills, slums and wealth of Manchester, its 
splendid warehouses, even more splendid pub- 
lic buildings, canals, railways, carts loaded 
with bales of cotton jamming the streets, and 
general atmosphere of relentless activity and 
money being made in heaps left an unforget- 
table impression on visitors. Even today, when 
the soot, the smoke, the slums and much of the 
wealth have gone, when the surviving ware- 
houses stand empty, when vast areas have been 
cleared and left unbuilt-on or have been filled 
with third-rate modern buildings, enough re- 
mains to make it a fascinating and at times 
enthralling place to visit: one can still get a 
vivid feel of what it must have been like in its 
prime. 

In 1956 Cecil Stewart published his account 
of Manchester's Victorian architecture, The 
■ Slones of Manchester. Tt was an attractive 
book, but very much a pioneering work and far 
from comprehensive. There has been no 
monograph on Manchester buildings since, 
apart from one special issue of a local 
architectural magazine. In the interval two 
massive studies of the buildings of Glasgow 
and Bristol have appeared, and lesser but very 
useful books on other Victorian or mainly 
Victorian cities. In America there is now a 
huge bibliography of monographs on indi- 
vidual cities, and the Victorian buildings in 
them have been very fully covered. 

In comparison, the ten essays (one originally 
published in 1950) of Art and Architecture in 
Victorian Manchester make a thin showing, 
especially as the end product of twenty-nine 
yean. The editor comments on the book-in his 
preface that “Needless to remark, it is far from 
exhaustive”, but hopes that it will stimulate the 
development of other studies. One can’t help 
regretting the absence of a proper comprehen- 
sive study of Manchester’s buildings (or, even 
belter, of its culture generally) or, apparently, 
of any plans to produce one, and wondering 
why such a study has failed to appear. Now that 
the cotton Industry has collapsed, education 
has taken over as Manchester’s major industry: 
It contains some 34,000 students, and the 
academics to go with them. There is no short- 
age of able people in Manchester well qualified 
to write about it, the contributors to this 
volume among them. Yet how little has come 
out. Perhaps the traumatic failure of cotton 
engendered a defeatism from which the city 
has yet to recover. John Archer’s reference to 
"the atmosphere and diffused light which can 
miraculously transform even Manchester” 
eeems an example of the resulting apologetic 
'attitude. 

-Nevertheless, the ten articles comprising the 
hook are all useful and careful essays, from 
which some kind of picture of art and 
architecture in Victorian Manchester emerges, 

■ however incomplete; As a “middle-class gent- 
leman" remarked to Engels, after the latter 
had been bitterly criticizing the town: “And yet 
tifere is a great deal of money made here. Good 
morning, sir.’’ Manchester’s meteoric growth 
to the second city in England, and the wealth 
Hj*h lay behind this growth, inevitably 
attracted architects, artists and art-dealers of 
eager to cash in on a rich new market. 
- 5^® actl ^ly settled in Manchester, tike 
■j! ' (Waterhouse, who was . bom In Liver- 
. Pool; others, like Charles Barry, who designed 
> Mutch of buildings in Manchester in the 1820s 
: V 1 Basil Champneys, who designed 

' . ! W John Rylands library in the 1890s, found it 
J profitable and prestigious source oif work for 
i 'ljtjj^ori-baspd practice. John Madison gives 
-■ JoSSfiP® 1 ** °* building of the latter, the 

...^iS^T^on for which came to Champneys 
.® . a .:Non(»nforini8t client as a result of his 
. S Mansfield College, Oxford, for the 

• in the previous decade. The 

first pushed in 1950; it is a 
" ■ ‘ bhWfii SOmet - ligc o^d n ot have been contri- 

bjographv pf Bapy* 


Manchester merchants and manufacturers 
were as anxious to embellish their homes with 
pictures as their towns with buildings. They 
were not always discriminating in either de- 
partment ; but a place as extraordinary as Man- 
chester was not created by the second-rate , and 
in the course of the century it, like other big 
industrial cities, acquired a sizeable body of 
patrons who were at least as perceptive as the 
old upper classes, and often considerably more 
adventurous. 

In her essay on “Art Collections" Elizabeth 
Conran analyses these collectors, and de- 
scribes how, on the whole, they moved from 
collecting old masters (Thomas Hardman, a 
Manchester dry-salter, was buying Rembrandt 
and other Dutch artists as early as the 1820s) to 
buying contemporary pictures; most bought 
Pre-Raphaelites or other contemporary Eng- 
lish artists but C. J. Galloway, a Manchester 
manufacturer of steam-engines, had a Degas 
hanging in his bedroom by 1892, and probably 
earlier. Presiding over this shift in patronage 
were the Agnew family, who made their repu- 
tation as art-dealers in Manchester in the mid- 
nineteenth century, and did not open a London 
branch until 1860. 

The most internationally important incur- 
sion of Victorian Manchester into the art world 
was the great Art-Treasures Exhibition of 1857, 
which is discussed in an essay by Ulrich Finke. 
This showed over 16,000 works in sensible, 
well-lit galleries of glass and iron designed by 
the Manchester architect Edward Salomons; 
there had been nothing like it before, and its 
range and pioneering methods of arranging 
works of art were to influence museums and art 
historians all over the world. The selection and 
hanging were the work of a Londoner, George 
Scharf, but the dominating personality behind 
the exhibition was Sir Thomas Fairbairn, 
owner of the biggest engineering works in 
Manchester, who was to go on to be a Commis- 
sioner at the 1862 exhibition in London. 

In the 1860s Fairbairn moved off to a country 
house and estate in another part of England. 
Sir Robert Peel, the Prime Minister, built up 
one of England’s finest Old Master collections 
on the basis of a fortune made In Manchester 
by his father, but had no close connection with 
the city. Even the proprietor of the Manchester 
Guardian , John Taylor, had moved by the 
1880s to a big London house in Kensington 
Palace Gardens, although (as Francis Haw- 
craft describes) he left part of his superb collec- 
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Wntt's warehouse, Portland Street, Manchester, wu 
built at enormous expense in JS56, shortly before 
Manchester began to feel the effects of the “cotton 
famine " caused by the American Civil War. Tra vis ‘s 
and Mangnali’s building reinforced the city ‘s 
Victorian reputation as awesomely prosperous. The 
picture Is taken from Manchester in the Victorian 
Age: The half-known city by Cary S. Measinger 
(211pp. Manchester University Press. £11.95; 
paperback, £4.95. 0 7190 1843 9). 

tion of watercolours to the Whitworth Art Gal- 
lery in Manchester. Alfred Waterhouse made 
his reputation in Manchester with his great 
Venetian Gothic Assize Courts; but in 1865 he 
moved down to London , and it was from Lon- 
don that he designed the Town Hall, the most 
important Victorian building in Manchester 
and one of the most important In England. (It 
is analysed with controlled but infectious en- 
thusiasm in an essay by John Archer.) 

Talent moving from the provinces to Lon- 
don, and wealth moving out of industrial cities 
into land, country houses and social aspiration 
were neither new phenomena nor peculiar to 
Manchester. One gets the impression that the 
drainage from Manchester was worse than that 
from any other British city, but as far as I know 


no one has ever tried to quantify or explain the 
rate of loss. Certainly, Manchester suffered 
continuously as a result. Worthington and 
Salomons, who stayed, were by no means de- 
spicable architects, but they were not in the 
same class as Waterhouse, who left. 

Even so, Anthony Pass’s essay on Thomas 
Worthington is of considerable interest, as a 
portrait both of a capable provincial architect 
and of the society in which he moved: a group 
of able merchants, manufacturers, bankers 
and professional men who had a social consci- 
ence as well as an urge to beautify their cities, 
in whose aspirations and activities Worthing- 
ton participated, and for whom he designed 
baths and working-class housing as well as opu- 
lent private houses and public buildings. In 
spite of the constant leakage there were always 
interesting groups of patrons in Manchester, of 
the kind who (as described in essays by Stuart 
MacDonald, Julian Treaker and Stuart Evans) 
founded the Royal Manchester Institution and 
later turned it into tbe City Art Gallery, com- 
missioned Madox Brown to paint murals in the 
Town Hall and employed Mackmurdo’s Cen- 
tury Guild in the 1880s. 

What did have difficulty in developing was 
any distinctive school of Manchester art or 
architecture, as an aesthetic equivalent to the 
Manchester school of economics. Art and 
Architecture in Victorian Manchester does not 
set out to discuss this, and only mentions in 
passing the Manchester school of plein-air 
painters and what was recognized at the time as 
the city’s most individual contribution to 
architecture, the Manchester warehouse. A 
publication on Manchester with such modest 
aspirations as the one under review is inevit- 
ably full of gaps, but an essay on warehouses is 
its most obvious and glaring omission, particu- 
larly as there was a writer available, in the 
person of Alison Cooper, who has already un- 
covered a mass of material in the course of 
preparing a thesis on the subject.. The great 
Italianate or Gothic warehouses of tbe city are 
not always discriminating, but tfaey were the 
architectural expression of business methods in 
which Manchester led the world, they were 
precisely tailored to the dual needs of efficien- 
cy and advertisement, they caught the fancy of 
everyone who came to the city and they still 
remain the most prominent and distinctive fea- 
ture of its townscape today. They are as redo- 
lent of Victorian Manchester as (he skyscraper 
b of post-Victorian New York. 
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Life-eycle of a circle 


Alan Forrest 

GARY KATES 

The Cercle Social, the Girondins, and the 
French Revolution 

325pp. Guildford; Princeton University Press. 
£43.10. 

0691054401 

For those with a passion for politics in the early 
months of the French Revolution, Paris 
seemed a city of unbridled exhilaration, a tense 
and exciting place where clubs sprang up and 
political tracts multiplied in uncontrollable 
profusion. It was a city to which the young and 
ambitious eagerly gravitated, dreaming of be- 
coming the new Voltaire or the next Jean- 
Jacques. As Robert Darnton has shown, it pro- 
duced its crop of failed polemicists, of activists 
spurred on by corrosive grievances or a lust for 
revenge. But it was also a deeply sincere world 
of philosophical ideals and moral absolutes. 
Historians may have concentrated too much on 
analysing the origins of 1789 to the exclusion of 
what followed, for the full meaning of the Re- 
volution was only to be unfolded in the throb of 
political excitement in these heady early days 
of liberty. Gary Kates, in discussing the work 
of the Cerde Social, plunges into this intellec- 
tual maelstrom, confident in the belief that the 


social questions which have underpinned so 
much Marxist and Cobbanite writing are of 
limited interest, believing with Francois Furet 
that the essence of the Revolution was poli- 
tical. He approvingly quotes Furet's con- 
tention that “the Revolution replaced the 
conflict of interest for power with a com- 
petition of discourses for the appropriation 
of legitimacy", and presents the Cerde as 
"the Girondins’ most enduring attempt to 
develop a discourse that claimed to speak for 
the nation”. 

The Cerde Social was an intellectual move- 
ment in the broadest sense, founded in 1789 to 
encourage the promulgation of Enlightened 
ideas rather than to promote any narrowly 
political interest. Yet by the time of its demise 
in 1793 it was widely seen as the mouthpiece of 
the Girondins, dedicated to winning their fac- 
tional struggle with the Jacobin Club. The bulk 
of Kates's book is devoted to tracing the 
changes which marked the history of the Cercle 
throughout its brief existence. It was always 
radical, opposing the smug conceits of those in 
power and seeking to spread participation 
more widely. In its early months, guided by 
Nicholas Bonneville and Claude Fauchet, it 
concentrated on Parisian municipal politics, 
championing the radical districts against the 
municipality of Mayor Bailly. It was a cause 
which produced an abundance of tracts, the 


Siegeworks to fieldworks 


Simon Pepper 

CHRISTOPHER DUFFY 
The Fortress In the Ageof Vaubanand 
Frederick the Great 1660-1789 
318pp. Routledge andKegan Paul. £30. 
0710096488 

Christopher Duffy's study of the fortress be- 
tween 1660 and 1789 is the second in a pro- 
jected series of three volumes which promises 
to provide a comprehensive picture of Early 
Modem siege warfare. 

Always an important form of war, the siege 
was for long periods arguably Its central fea- 
ture. Until the sixteenth century pitched bat- 
tles were relatively infrequent and, with small 
* and in:egular armies, even more rarely deci- 
. sive. Unless castles, and fortified towns were 
reduced by siege, the keys of most kingdoms 
remained firmly in the hands of their garrisons. 
The advent of effective gunpowder artillery in 
; the late fifteenth century threatened briefly to 
, : make the fortress redundant. However, the 
. rapid counter-evolution of new systems of 
; bastioned fortifications and the defensive ex- 
ploitation of the new weapons served not only 
to restore the status quo ante but greatly to 
1 increase the size of fortifications and siege- 
works as well as the duration and costs of siege 
warfare. Uncle Toby's experiences at Namur 
; were typical of much seventeenthrcentury 
campaigning: Tong months of sapping, mining 
'" and bombardment in the kind of static squalor 
we nowadays associate with the trenches. 

In fact, the reign of Louis XIV (1660-1715) 
marked the apogee of fortress warfare. 

. ■ Despite the technical accomplishments of 
; Vaubarl, Coehoom and their successors, by 
'1789 siege wnr fare was generally of much less 

- - account’ than it had been at the beginning of the 

period, covered by Dr Duffy’s book. Why this 
should b^ so is tjie question that Underlies 
his v exhaustive survey, To answer it the 
siege Is studied within the overall Strategic 
framework of European warfare, the broad 
i. perspective expected > of a modem, military 
historian .teaching toaforrow’s commanders at 
Sandhurst. In the process some cherished myths 
,' t ore dispelled. The supposed perfection which 
Vaubart brought to the attack is set against 

- numerous successful defences: Indeed* Turin 
. in 17Q6 and Cuneo in 1744 spelt disaster for the 

attackers. Nor can the general assumption that 
improved; communications reduced the tm- 
| portance of fixed defensive positions be sus- 
: tained , for. seventeenth-century armies were 
"scarcely less mobile than their cighfeenth- 
century . equivalents. Explanations for. the 
' strategic decline of the siege, argues Duffy, are, 
v'lriore likely to be found.ln the greater size and, 
.ijmprc.rogular^ 

1 : • '."xijd n'j *'(i' ' -1 


beginnings of an alliance with the Cordelier 
Club and a crushing political defeat at Bailly's 
hands. The Cercle responded by a complete 
change of tactics, transforming itself into a 
political club for radicals and patriots, and 
seeking to perform a much wider educational 
function in society. In 1791, sickened by the 
king's flight to Varennes, it became openly 
republican. 

Yet, as Kales recognizes, there were contra- 
dictions in its stance: while voicing the most 
radical opinions, the Cercle retained a re- 
stricted social catchment and a high member- 
ship fee, with the result that it became in- 
creasingly marginalized on the Left of Parisian 
politics. In the third and final phase of their 
career, the leaders of the Cercle reverted to 
their publishing role, concentrating on the 
work of their printing-house in producing a 
succession of republican newspapers, from 
Louvet's Senrinelle to the more ambitious daily 
Bulletin des Amis de la Vtriti. To the end they 
continued to extol the virtues of intellectualism 
and Enlightened attitudes. But by 1792 and 
1793 theirs was in all but name a Girondin 
press, their papers fighting Brissot's battles 
against the new enemy, popular anarchy and 
the Jacobin Club. 

It is for what it tells us about the Girondins 
that the Cercle is of greatest interest to Revolu- 
tionary historians. The orthodox view remains 


that they were committed individual, 
opposed to the constraints of political sS 
lures or pnrty organization. This study sugtm 
strongly that on the intellectual plane at least 
they may have been rather more organized^ 
cohesive. They had even, it suggests, created 
links of their own with the Paris Jaw-cufate. 
But Knles is rightly cautious in the conclusion, 
he draws: indeed, barring the odd overbkwn 
description like his dubbing of La Harpe a 
"one of the most illustrious deans of the R* 
public of Letters”, his tone is admirably sober 
throughout. The leaders of the Cercle »«« 
generally well connected ia Girondin politica) 
society: they included leading Girondin politi- 
dans like Lou vet and Brissot. But the Cercle 
never embraced all the Girondin leaders andft 
is remarkable that the group of orators ban 
the Gironde itself, men like Vergniaud. 
Guurici and Gcnsonnd, sought (hdr 
friendships and their relaxation elsewhere. 
The Cercle represented, rather, the interested 
a group of friends, sons of the Enlighteiuneot 
who had mainly drifted into Revolutionary 
politics, men who had come to know one 
another in the last yenrs of the anclen rfyimt 
and who pursued their association into their 
period in government. It was not in any sense a 
political party. And it does nothing to make the 
Girondins seem any more effective as practical 
politicians. 


Married to migrants 


their own stability - and in the increasing 
tactical use of trenchworks and field fortifica- 
tions. Often constructed on a gigantic scale, 
fieldworks were beginning to replace fixed 
permanent fortifications long before the 
accepted origins of “modern" trench warfare in 
the Petersburg-Richmond lines of Virginia in 
1865 or the Western Front of 1914-18. 

Duffy's undertaking represents considerable 
industry, for this volume, like its predecessor, 
embraces practically every major campaign in 
an age of near continuous conflict. Muqji of 
the material will be new to 'non-specialists, 
his accounts of the Turkish campaigns on 
the Danube and in Crete, and the northern 
wars of Russia and Sweden being particu- 
larly welcome. The panorama also includes 
many “small wars": the English subjugation of 
Ireland and Scotland, and the colonial wars of 
India and North America. Inevitably the pace • 
is hectic, as conflict follows Conflict in a tempo 
that at times scarcely allows space for analysis. 
■Yet at all times the account is engagingly writ- 
ten, well illustrated and generously supplied 
with maps. The author has evidently visited 
many of the battlefields, which gives his 
accounts an immediacy lacking in much that is 
written on war. He also has an enviable ability 
to bring his characters to life, both in anecdotes 
of action and In. the exploration of what 
emerges as an important subtheme of the book 
;; - the social , history of military engineering. 
Engineers, like gunners, have always been a , 

. class apart in European armies: the heirs of 1 
Vauban fohning something akin to an 
academic dilte in the Engineering School at 
Mdzferes, at a time when their German . 
counterparts were regarded as little more than 
artisans. Some of the most: perceptive and 

thought-provoking passages In the book deal : 

: 'Mh tke growth of professionalism. It Is even* 

suggested .paradoxically , that the long Struggle 

.for the institutionalization ;of milltary en- 
gineering itself : ;tnay have Contributed to the- . 
decline in importance of fortress ^warfare. 

. Marshal Vauban, after all, cofnblneti ^ great 1 
deal of battlefield experience ; a line officer 
■ with a genius for military technology and admi-i ■ • 

• nistration and, mbst important/ received solid - . 
backing from both Louis XIV and bis minister, /■ 
Louvois. Despite their technicjrl skills, v|pry 
few of Vauban’s successors -coyld match the 
master's combination of practical taleqtiknd :i 
royal support . The very success Of the schcK)^ -;. 
trained technical experts tended to ; distaQce ! 
them from the day-to-day conduct ' of : war-; 
Even able men were igndred hy' thji fighting > 

• generals, whiled many of foe lew eapaBlefcn- 
gineers retreated intp a booldSh’ concern tqii- 
rules, systems and terminological Orthodbxjyj 
which attracted “fuss pots . pbdants and'eareetv 
is|s H rather than the all-round' sdldierMsngiiieet : 


William Scott 

WILLIAM H. SEWELL, Jr 

Structure and Mobility: The men and women 

of Marseille, 1820-1870 

377pp. Cambridge University Press. £29.50. 

0521262372 

It is significant that the spine of William H. 
Sewell’s new book has no space for “The men 
and women of Marseille". Instead, “structure 
and mobility" get exclusive billing. The im- 
pression this gives is confirmed by the book 
itself: Sewell is most concerned with exploring 
themes derived from American sociologists, 
with Marseille and its people being primarily 
used as a laboratory for the testing and refining 
of their methods. The dialogue Is more be- 
tween Sewell and Robert E. Pork than be- 
tween Sewell and the men and women of 
Marseille, in their individual and collective 
personalities. The bibliography is almost richer 
in studies of migration and social mobility In 
general than in those works, ancient and mod- 
ern, which have contributed vividly to a picture 
of the lives of the people of Marseille and other 
great French cities. 

This is therefore a book dominated by 
methodology. It makes no secret of this fact. 
Sewell describes his excitement on being first 
introduced, in 1967, to the city's marriage 
registers, a type of document which provided a 
“staggering": range of evidence. “From this 
moment forward, an analysis of the marriage 
registers gradually took on a life of its own," 
These actes de marlage, for the years 1821-2, 
1846-51 and 1869, were studied exhaustively 
by Sewell , aided by a platoon of research assis- 
. tents, a computer and its attendant technocrat. 
: Tfoy- produced • this; substantial book . Its 
. .author fears , that historians might find the 
hJgWy, Quantitative results austere, lacking In 
^ personalities and cblo'ur. This is certainly so - 
V nOt orie -marriage , is in any way personalized, 
not one career followed, not one person 
accompanied ,frpm his Or her village, in the 
• VaUcluse to cheap, lodgings in the 'rue des 
Belles .Bmelies' or a small business, off the 
CahefoOre (nor, incidentally, is local colour 
-A talghfoned£jr the consistent mJsspelling of thisL 
^merityis thoroughfare ). 1 \ 

J quastiqnj Sjeweliraddresaes arC.'itp- 

'k® ' tac K le ? foem impressively, 
^naiulyvth^ remqrselMs survey of a, hiehlv 






certain whether he really reaches “the lived 
details of social experience". 

After discussing changes in the economic 
structure of the city, which underwent so 
“industrial revolution" in the 1830s and 1840s 
and a “commercial revolution" subsequently. 
Sewell shows how the vast growth of Mar- 
seille's population from 1820 to 1870 derived 
almost exclusively from immigration. He ex- 
amines the social composition of the Im- 
migrants - often the salt, not the scum.oftte 
earth, he says, taking issue with 
Chevalier’s concept of the classes dangtuw- 
He shows how they came from ever fuithei 
afield and analyses the social structure of fe 
neighbourhoods into which they settled. Hb 
analysis of the newcomers, thanks to the«fes 
de marlage, enables him to disclose howcetlam 
groups did belter than others in aedimatizug 
themselves to the big-city environment, in w® 
earlier period, opportunities for upward soot 
mobility wore relatively limited, but by the 
1860s Marseille's widening not was catch- 
ing a more lower-class niral migrant who» 
chances of rising socially wero cortespondingj' 
increased. Seweil concludes, Indeed, 
most groups of incomers (except the despW 
Italians) were more successful than the nata* 

• in grasping opportunities for imprering [wj 
occupational position. Especially valuable 
his section on women's mobility, where 
sources enable him to break new grow* 1 
showing that Immigrant women too did 

Marseille Is portrayed more as responding 
forces from outside than as itself a s P Uf JJ«j 5 
innovation. Its capitalists were from tw 1 
losing control to Paris-based companies « 
financed the city’s railway and steamship 
its new docks and commercial centres. 

. cally too the city merely reacted to Fhnjjj 
changes, with natives less likely to 
enthusiastically to radicalism than.imiiHP 8 ”. 
While broadly supported by the date ° D M p. 
social infrastructure, one wonders If „ 
elusion is riot a little overdrawn, Undouw 
it Is a verdict wounding to local c ^ auV ^, 
Perhaps the natives, currently, showijy Hj 
. tiality for Jean-Marie Le Pert; would ^ 

, appreciate 1 being told • that, : sod°iP 

• Speaking, big cities often owe their dy^ 01 " 
to Immigrants. But this is, to enter tew % 

. Sewell ternts the political and moral asp^ ^ ■ 

thp subject, rigorously excluded here (u . a 

conclusion) in [favour of deritonstra ^ 

: methodological mastery of his chosen . , 

: 'doubt objective - sourees. Ceftainiy» ^ , 
^'written elsewhere bri the political °P..,p Sl 
the; Marseillais but, paradoxically, 

Vhis: earlier-published- though later-co _ . 
'Work . and ; Revolution in .France 

-tilted eloquently to exposing the 

fquafl' lite ^ •, 
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Truth before beauty 


John Warrack 

CARL D AHLHAUS 

Realism In Nineteenth-century Music 
Translated by Mary Whittall 
131pp. Cambridge University Press. £17.50 
•(paperback, £6.95). 

0 521 26115 5 

In the latest of his slim volumes to reach us (it 
first appeared in Germany three years ago), 
Cari Dahlhaus maintains the challenging gaze 
which he has turned on various aspects of 
nineteenth-century music. Here, he is first con- 
cerned to bury the approach to the study of 
history which the Germans term Gebtes- 
geschichte. He does not deny the dominance oi 
a Romantic spirit in the century; he claims that 
we must consider alongside it and within it 
other strains that mark the music of theperlod. 
It is obvious that, in addressing himself to 
the importance of realism, a critic so resistant 
to generalist interpretations in history should 
first set aside “socialist realism". Professor 
Dahlhaus does so levelly and fairly. It is scarce- 
ly less obvious that, given his suspicion of 
grouping too many phenomena under one 
label, he should have to face up to the difficulty 
of finding a definition of realism that has any 
meaning (and this apart from any philosophical 
problems about the nature of reality). How- 
ever, he does believe that it is possible to iden- 
tify and relate various forms that realism took; 
and he refuses to be daunted by the failure of 
those who have allowed the term to embrace 
too much or of those who have limited it to 
incidentals. 

Picking his way, then, between the simplistic 
and the cloudy, Dahlhaus suggests that the 
increased use of the term in the nineteenth 
century indicates the growing presence of the 
phenomenon and the need for its considera- 
tion. It could be countered that since the cen- 
toty was an age of growing self-awareness in 
ait, indeed that this was a crucial aspect of 
Romanticism, the increased frequency of use 
of critical terms was no more than part of that. 
However, the term certainly has particular 
nineteenth-century applications, and these 
Dahlhaus sets himself to consider. 

Much of the discussion that ranges through 
fourteen closely packed chapters consists of 
Mtabliahing and applying canons of realism. 
Many artists felt the need, towards the middle 
of the century, to associate music’s depictive 
qualities with something more than Imitation, 
to use imitation or representation in a new 
«presslve context - for it to be, in Beethoven’s 
immortal phrase, mehr Empflndung als 
Malerel, Berlioz came under suspicion from 
Romantic theorists such ns Franz Brendcl 
(Schumann's successor on the Neue Zeitschrift 
fir Muslk) for the “determlnacy" of his ex- 
pression, as opposed to the mysterious, evoca- 
tive Indeterminacy admired in Beethoven by 

T. A. Hoffriiann: Dahlhaus claims the Sym- 
phonic fdntastlque as a prime example of 
Romantic realism. 

By this he means not simply the pastoral 
■rotations in the Seine aux champs. 
Shepherds’ pipes and rolls of thunder were not 
the exclusive property of the nineteenth cen- 
.^y, after all. What la new is the manner in 
jrttan these elements are brought into con- 
junction with other musical elements that, one 
■TOght say, “contemplate” them; and through- 
0“t the movement, as Dahlhaus shows, this 
confrontation between the artfully artless and 
.the highly artful gives a new gloss to pastoral 
tarnations. “What is decisive for the concept 
. T Suitin’’, he observes in a later chapter, "is 
. J9* the Wnd of reality alone - the stTeet-cry, 
tah , Speech intonation, or the overpowering 
: expression uridiluteti by any styllza- 

! ' n; “ riso the form Which shatters an aes- 

. th e sake of reality." 

■ 1 M * hsht that he examines the case of 

!, ' ; ft ; i ^ l r 8 8 £> r « fariious but also misunderstood as 

f • ^ough generally he dwells upon 

| ; : ;j J2 Ch: ^' Ger roau theorists in forming his 
f • - rff vT realism , he takes note of 

! : ; , ri'ai?^v evsk y’ s writings as they Inspired Rus- 
^ ijfo He shows without much 

> ' . - in Boris Godunov 

► ... ei8l fr ^;hU th'a imitative apparatus of 
forqll tbat.they are 
tW.vtiWlpM Withlhgciad, dbalofiT 6 " 
^tter.inbothpiot andxriusic. Where, 


broadly speaking, Meyerbeer submits to the 
advantages of relating operatic effects such as 
crowd scenes to the demands of Parisian grand 
opera, Mussorgsky makes his drama realist by 
a use of musical prose and by contrasting, in a 
historical setting, the claustrophobic mono- 
logues of the isolated Boris with the choruses 
of the crowd. 

His argument might have been clinched 
further by the example of the Death Scene. 
Here, as with Berlioz, there is the confronta- 
tion of composed and of apparently quoted 
musical material. Mussorgsky creates the 
sound of bells and also the chanting of a re- 
quiem (they are not actual bells or real ebant, 
which would have been outside his art): each is 
associated with regularity, measure and the 
enduring. Against them, Boris's speech- 
inflected, meaningless prose melody gradually 
fragments and disintegrates so that the musical 
content dwindles. Boris dies as the condition of 
music disappears from him. 

Janfifek, Dahlhaus points out, differs from 
Mussorgsky in that he resisted this kind of 
contrast (inconsistency, JanfiCek would have 
put it) between speech-inflected melody and 
an orchestral commentary that can draw upon 
leitmotiv and other less "realistic” techniques. 
His own realism takes the form, in his mature 
operas, of an orchestral contribution deriving 
directly from this kind of melody, so that there 
is a new kind of relationship between what is 
sung and what takes place because of it (even if 
anticipated by it) in the orchestra. 

There is here a realism different again in 
kind from that which all historians have agreed 
to find in Carmen. Bizet shares with the Verdi 
of La travlata the use of the present day and 
of a subject likely to cause some offence: it 
was also thought to be more “real” in its setting 
of a tragedy in plebeian surroundings. But 
Dahlhaus further argues that a crucial realistic 
feature, individual to Carmen, is “the oppor- 
tunity the milieu provides for a plausible and 
abrupt move from operetta to tragedy”; and he 
g 6 es on to argue that the difference from Verdi 
is as great as that from Wagner. 

As for Wagner, he was already being 
hailed (or assailed) in 1866 for his “mod- 
ern realist Romanticism". By this the writer, 
Eduard KrQger, meant the contact between 
recitative-like passages and the melodic reg- 


ularity from which they diverge, in the context 
of intense dramatic expression. Forty years la- 
ter, parallels were being drawn by Oscar Hie 
with Ibsen and Zola as realists; but it is difficult 
to avoid the feeling, sympathetically though 
Dahlhaus entertains the view, that as so often 
the compendious nature of Wagner's art is 
something in which almost any theorist can 
happily rummage. 

Though it is naturally in three of the most 
generally accepted realist composers, Mus- 
sorgsky, Bizet and Jan&Cek, that Dahlhaus 
finds justification for his arguments, other 
composers are brought into the discussion, 
among them Mahler, the trivial Mascagni, and 
Strauss, who recoiled into platitudes. Dahlhaus 
does not regard them as representing anything 
so simple as a realist movement or group. 
Rather he sees them, among others, as man- 
ifesting an interest in “the true instead of the 
beautiful as the goal of art". That this was so 
variously expressed does not vitiate the possi- 
bility of what Max Weber termed an “Ideal 
type”, Dahlhaus suggests, in which different 
phenomena appearing in very different cir- 
cumstances may yield a common element for 
examination and understanding. 

Throughout, as always, Dahlhaus is a for- 
midable challenger of the Idie reque , and his 
reputation is such that arguments so power- 
fully conducted demand the most serious con- 
sideration. Yet ultimately a picture of what he 
actually does mean by “realism" proves elu- 
sive, when the term is applied in so many diff- 
erent ways to works of such very different 
kinds. Impressively though he argues, there is a 
sense that he is in the end doing what he resists 
in other historians, namely straining to 
embrace too many diverse phenomena under 
one heading. 

Perhaps this is borne out by a comparable 
sense of strain in the writing. The thominess is 
in no way the fault of Mary Whittall, whose 
work as Dahlhaus's translator is once again 
scrupulous, Informed and perceptive; but 
there is an unnecessary density of expression, 
with sentences in which so much is attempted 
that a clear meaning can hardly be found. The 
argument is not thereby helped, certainly when 
it is on occasion less complex than it is made to 
seem; but of the importance and interest of the 
argument there need be no doubt whatever. 


From the Land of the Unspoken 

I have heard of a bar of platinum 
kept by a logical and talkative nation 
as their standard of measurement, 
the throne room and the burial chamber 
of every calculation and prediction. 

I could feel at home inside that metal core 
Numbering at the very hub of systems. 

We are a dispersed people whose history 
is a sensation of opaque fidelity. 

When or why our exile began 

among the speech-ridden, we cannot tell 

but solidarity comes flooding up in us 

when we hear legends of infants discovered 

floating in coracles towards destiny 

or of kings’ biers heaved and borne away . 

■ . on the river’s shoulders or out into the sea-roads. 

When we recognize our own, we fall in step 
but do not altogether come up level, 

My deepest contact was underground 
strap-hanging back to back on a rush hour train. 

And in a museum once, I inhaled 

vernal assent from a neck and. shoulder 

that seemed all concentration on a quernstqne. 

Our unspoken assumptions have the force , 

of revelation: how else could we know 

that whoever Is the. first to speak the word 1 • ■ 1 

• that sues for votes ini a rich democracy ■ !. : 

' . vrfu be the last of us and have killed our language? . 

Meanwhile, if we miss.. th6. sight of a fish i .. 

: we heard Jumping and then sec its ripples,: ' 

‘ t{iat 'njeaii ';ope .^npre of ' U8,ia 


«■. 'ij t 1 i i( , • »ji 


The elite 
idea 

David Fallows 

F. ALBERTO GALLO 

Music of the Middle Ages II 

Translated by Karen Eales 

159pp. Cambridge University Press. £22.50 

(paperback, £8.95) . 

0521230497 

Among the more difficult tasks for the music 
historian is to communicate the nature and 
essence of medieval music. The quantity of 
surviving polyphony is immense: for the four- 
teenth century alone the new edition of all the 
complete pieces will run to twenty-four sub- 
stantial folio volumes; for the fifteenth century 
a comparable series would be enough only for 
the English repertory. But performances are 
still rare, and the available recordings seldom 
display the kind of committed musicianship or 
extended rehearsal that are accepted as a 
minimal requirement in more recent music. 
Direct confrontation of the existing monu- 
ments is therefore a problematic task except 
for students with the imaginative power to re- 
construct some of the depth, range and vitality 
that so often lie hidden. 

So Alberto Gallo takes a different approach. 

He never betrays his own reactions to any of 
this music and rarely even attempts to describe 
the main stylistic trends. In line with most 
other authors in this distinguished Italian 
twelve-volume history of music, he stresses the 
political, intellectual and literary context. With 
his unrivalled knowledge of the theoretical 
writings he repeatedly shows how medieval 
writers on music followed the lead of the 
rhetoricians and philosophers who were read 
at the time. By placing apparently anomalous 
details of musical history within the wider his- 
tory of their time he makes them seem less 
perplexing. His ever-fertile mind constantly 
produces new historical or intellectual insights. 
That is to say that although it is intended as a 
text for students his book addresses a reader- 
ship more philosophically inclined than most - 
music students in English-speaking countries, 
a readership that readily accepts an interpreta- 
tion of music as befog a symptomatic phe- 
nomenon in the history of ideas. 

Since chant and other monophony are co- 
vered in Gitilio Cattin’s Music of the Middle 
Ages 1 (reviewed in the TLS of March 1), 
Gallo discusses only polyphony, taking the 
story from Carolinian times to the late fif- 
teenth century. In some ways this division of 
monophony from polyphony can be mislead- 
ing: chant provided the musical education and 
the main musical environment for all compos- 
ers or performers of polyphony during those 
years. But Gallo takes advantage of the situa- 
tion by stressing the special position of 
polyphonic music as an art-form cultivated by 
the intellectual dlite for the benefit of them- 
selves and of a social dlite. Here his special 
knowledge of Italian music and history comes 
through in some sharply etched descriptions of 
the trecento repertory. 

This importan.t book has been well and sensi- 
tively translated. Certain passages are slightly 
pruned to fit the needs of a non-Italjan read- 
ership; others have been expanded or rewrit- 
ten to take account of new material and view- 
points. Some factual errors in the 1977 original 
are still here: Gallo stales that none of 
Machaut’s poems was set by any other compos- 
. er, overlooking Antonello de Caserta’s Blduti 
porfalte ; says that Binchois remained at the 
court of Burgundy until his death whereas he 
had retired to Soignies seven years earlier; and ' 
gives Ockeghem's death date according to the 
< old guess of 1495 rather than the more recently 
established 1497. As tb new errors, a fairnum- 
. . bar of work-titles are incorrectly -given, and a 
plate is printed upside down. 

' But the book is about ideas, not details; and 
• the appearance in English of anything by Gallo : 
is to be welcomed. The setting and music cx- 
amples are much more elegant than in the ori- 
ginal (which,- however, still sells at less than 
one-tenth the price of th 3 new hardback); 
..there are two useful map.*, three newipigtes 
and some welcome extra niusia examples, End- 
j notes now .document .various citations fo the 
'-/foxt'anfd a rewritten' bi biiography [brings <tho 
book up to date. 
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Robert A. Fothergill 

TIMOTHY FINDLEY 
Not Wanted on the Voyage 
352pp. Macmillan. £9.95. 

0333404696 

The episode in Genesis known as “Noah's 
Ark” is commonly recalled as a rather benign 
and charming one. Pictured quaintly, drama- 
tized comically, it traditionally depicts Noah as 
a long-suffering, kindly man, plagued by a 
shrewish wife, rescuing pairs of ail the crea- 
tures of the earth and cruising around with 
them until the waters subside and they can go 
forth and multiply. Not Wanted on the Voyage, 
the latest novel by the Canadian Timothy Find- 
ley, reads the story very differently, and in- 
deed, when one returns to Genesis, to check 
his sources as it were, one can only agree with 
him. In Not Wanted on the Voyage the loading 
and launching of the Ark are rendered as an 
unremitting horror, and the Deluge as an act of 
crazy abandon. Ironically, it does not even 
proceed from a settled plan. Findley's Yaweh 
(sfe), an enfeebled and embittered creator de- 
spairing of His creation, actually gets the idea 
of drowning His monstrous brood from a con- 
juring trick that Noah happens to perform for 
His benefit. 

To be sure, the antediluvian world which 
Yaweh elects to destroy is a decidedly fallen 
one. By all accounts there is enough brutal 
depravity in “The Cities” to give any creator 
second thoughts about His handiwork. But it is 
also a world of enchantment where unicorns 
and fairies dwell, where dragons and demons 
throng the forests, and choirs of sheep are 
taught, by Noah’s wife, to sing Anglican 
hymns. Whatever their faults, the decision to 
exterminate all the brutes seems a terrible 
shame. But Dr Noah Noyes takes his responsi- 
bilities very seriously. In scenes reminiscent of 
the clearing of the ghettos, he rounds up a 
hapless bunch of creatures, great and small, 
including a large number of expendables for 
sacrificial use, and packs them into the hulking 
cattle-car that will be their refuge. With its 
gruesome cargo of suffering and stench and 
death, the Ark resembles nothing so much as 
an eighteenth-century slave ship. 

At the outset, before Findley's narrative has 
had time to override the prototype, the reader 
is uncertain of the moral weight of Noah. He 
seems a bit dotty and a bit punctilious, but his 
home is a haven of rectitude in a fallen world, 
and his wife and children and animals appear to 
- respect him. In the absence of evidence to the 
. ^contrary he $*ems to be a righteous man. But 
:yith the onset of catastrophe, as YaWeh goes 
on His way, very possibly to His death, the 
tenefit qF thp doubt is withdrawn,. Noqh 
.emerges as Increasingly fanatical and frantic, a 
paltry tyrant abetted by a rabid Japeth, a gross, 
bovine 1 Shorn, and thd cold-eyed Hannah, 
Shem’s wife and ;Noah’s handmaiden. His 
regime is righteous indeed - selfish, unpitying,, 
legalistic and mean. 

‘ Below decks, among the unhappy and hun- 
gry animals, the other half of the human race 
'endures a condition of deepening servitude. 
Mrs Noyes does her best to protect Japeth’s 
child-wife Emma from violence, and spends 
much Jimpcouunuaing with her aged cat Mot- 
.tyl. Much bf the stpry, incidentally, is narrated 
frtJmthe point af VieW of the^ generous and 
■ -inuCh-af Dieted Mottyi, who floes her best iike- 
; Mse to save her children, and her high-spirited 
friends Bip and Ringer, the raccoons. Mean- 
: while; the third son Hani is plotting mutiny in 
■concert with his wife, one of the book’s most 
: temp tkable inverttions. A seven-foot-tail rebel 


angel calling herself, in this incarnation, Lucy, 
she is appalled by the savagery of Yaweh, and 
has elected to lend whatever aid and comfort 
she can to the human race. 

As the tragedy deepens a polarization of 
values emerges, Shakespearean in its terms, be- 
tween a spirit of human kindness - and of 
animal kindness, one should add - and the 
extirpation of that spirit. The Lord's strange 
promise to Noah in Genesis comes to have a 
ghastly resonance: “The fear of you and the 
dread of you shall be upon every beast of (he 
earth . . The essentia! quality making for 
salvation on this ship of death is a compassion 
for the helpless, the mute, the defective, the 
innocent. Above decks there reigns an obses- 
sive hatred of nature, and the suicidal worship 
of an idea. Typically, when dolphins leap and 
play around the Ark, it becomes a passion with 
Japeth to slaughter them with bow and arrow, 
as another doomed mariner dealt with the 
albatross. In the callous, terrorized fanaticism 
that rules the Ark, Findley indicts the latest 
generations of Noah who assent to all manner 
of slaughter and devastation, and even the 
obliteration of the earth itself, in the name of 
righteousness. 

An impassioned fable, Not Wanted on the 
Voyage isbyno means uniformly sombre. Ear- 
ly chapters, wherein the horrors to come are no 
more than uneasy premonitions, are written 
with an engaging, whimsical humour, blossom- 
ing occasionally into episodes of quirky com- 
edy. The visit of Yaweh, in particular, in His 
ramshackle vehicle attended by a bizarre re- 
tinue and several cats, is frankly farcical. While 
Noah labours to amuse his decrepit and queru- 
lous Guest, and Mrs Noyes conducts the sing- 
ing sheep for His pleasure, Michael the 
Archangel is obliged to hunt for one of the cats 
who is stalking the reluctant Moltyl. Indeed, if 
the writing is to be faulted it is perhaps for a 
tendency to overplay the whimsy to the point 
of cuteness. Equally, in the later stages of the 
fable, the piling on of horrors may seem gra- 
tuitous. What is done to Emma with the horn 
of the last unicorn, and what happens to the 
unicorn as a result, is frankly sickening. 
Granted it is hardly possible to exaggerate the 
extent of human cruelty or the extremities of 
suffering and degradation; and the aim of a 
fable such as this is to dramatize the defining 
range of human capacity. But one may feel 
occasionally that a fiction of such uncharted 
situations as Findley has undertaken has some 
difficulty in keeping its bearings. 

Not Wanted. on the Voyage is not a bolt from 
the blue. Findley's fiction has always been 
preoccupied with the qualities of innocence 
and the sources of malignity. Where do cruelty 
and indifference come from, and how shall 
(hey be understood? For Findley the mark of 
innocence is a protective instinct towards 
animals and towards human cast-offs, invalids, 
people of no validity. Hooker Winslow, child 
1 protagonist of The Last of the Crazy People 
(1967), maintains a little cemetery for dead 
animals. It serves him as a haven from the 
world of incomprehensible adults, and a place 
of humane refuge. In The Wars (1977), a 
particularly harrowing incident, prefiguring 
Voyage , is the transatlantic shipment of a con- 
signment of horses for the Western Ftont in 
1915. Rpped together below deck? In a fetid, 
tumbling, pitching datkness, the hones are the 
special respo risibility jof a. young , Canadian 
lieutenant, Robert Ross. Obliged to shoot one 
of them , to put it out of its misery , as the saying 
goes, Ross spends his purgatorial nightmare at 
the Front in search of atonement. He finds it 
eventually in ajract of hideous self-immola- 
tion, again on behalf of a- troop of horses con- 



demned to death by their war-maddened mas- 
ters. And one of Ross’s comrades in the tren- 
ches, Captain Rodwell, has devoted himself to 
the care of a little menagerie of shell-shocked 
hedgehogs, toads and birds. Assigned to a sec- 
tion of the line where the survivors of a flame- 
thrower assault are now torturing animals to 
death, Rodwell goes out into no man's land 
and shoots himself. In a posthumous letter to 
his daughter, which Ross is enjoined to deliver, 
he writes: 

Make your prayers against despair. I am alive in 
everything you touch. Touch these pages and you 
have me in your fingertips. We survive in one 
another. Everything lives forever. Believe it. 
Nothing dies. I am your father always. 

The scope of Findley’s anatomy of evil 
widens with the tour-de-force. Famous Last 
Words (1981; not yet published in the UK be- 
cause of the possibility of libel proceedings). 
The book's narrative core is the testament of 
“Hugh Selwyn Mauberley”, inscribed on the 
walls of a deserted Alpine hotel in April 1945, 
and “read" by two officers of the advancing 
United States army. Mauberley 's narrative, 
written in his dying weeks, records his compli- 
city in a Nazi-led plot to install the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor on the throne of a Ger- 

. . . and before 


mnn-dominnted European empire. In seen., 
of hallucinatory vividness, Mauberley ban 
witness to o heart of darkness which he recoe. 
nized for what it wns even os it bewitched him 
One of his renders, a cultivated young najj 
who believes in an aristocracy of artists, wants 
to find grounds to exonerate Mauberley; the 
other, who lately entered Dachau with the 
liberating forces, is obsessed with the desire for 
avenging justice. 

Findley's literary evolution, over five 
novels, sonic drnmntic scripts, and a volume of 
short stories. Dinner Along the Amazon 
(1984), exhibits a movement towards m- 
crensingly pure tabulation, the invention of 
fantastical happenings with apocalyptic over- 
tones. His prose rises to heights of astonishing 
brilliance, with moments of great beauty and 
pathos, and his mastery of complex narrative 
structures has enabled him to deploy his cen- 
tral themes with increasingly bold feats of im- 
aginative virtuosity. The latest of these feats, 
Not Wanted on the Voyage, is a very fine novei 
indeed, more overtly apocalyptic than its pre- 
decessors. That it should take its origin from 
the biblical story of a world’s end should come 
as no surprise. Famous Last Words, after afl, 
presented itself as the Writing on the Wall. 


Emma Fisher 

JEANETTE WINTERSON 

Boating for Beginners 

Illustrated by Paula Youens 

160pp. Methuen. £8.95 (paperback, £3.50). 

0413590100 

A clever girl is brought up by her adopted 
mother to be a preacher in a charismatic 
evangelical church, but her lesbian love-affairs 
lead to her rejection by the church “family" 
and by her mother. This was the bizarre, funny 
and sad story - presumably her own -* told by 
Jeanette Winterson in her excellent first novel, 
Oranges are Not the Only Fruit , published earl- 
ier this year. One of the nicer characters in the 
book, Testifying Elsie, used to let the seven- 
year-old Jeanette play with her collage of 
Noah's Ark: “The delight was a detachable 
chimpanzee, made out of a BriUo pad ... I had 
all kinds of variations, but usually I drowned 
it." In her new book. Boating for Beginners, 
the grown-up Jeanette is playing several diffe- 
rent games with Noah’s Ark. She mocks fun- 
damentalists, takes off romantic novels, slips in 
sly asides about literature and criticism, and 
pokes fun at numerous phenomena of modern 
life such as fashion jargon (“designer chain 
mail"), the food business and publishing. As in 
all the best play there is work of importance 
going on as well: discussion of what to moke of 
gross reality, poetry and. fiction once you’ve 
stopped believing in the Bible. 

That innocent chimpanzee made of a Brillo 
pad - the incongruous, juxtaposition of the 
modem and the biblical — has proliferated 
manically. We are in the era before the Flood. 
Noah, pleasure-boat owner and religious 
publicist, has already Written Genesis: or How 
I Did It, and is planning to make a film of it and 
tour with a road show. But Noah is also an 
inventor, and ip a Frankenstein parody he has 
created God out of Black Forest g&teau dnd 
ice-cream. God (or YAHWEH the Unpro- 
nounceable, who calls Noah Mother) decides 
that the flood is really going to happen. Noah 1 
will be all right in his fibreglass Ark, even 
though he has perhaps unwisely decided to 
take the romantic novelist, Bunny Mix - an 
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exaggeration of Barbara Cartland, if that were 
possible - along with him. Gloria, the heroin 
of the book, finds another way of escaping (be 
Flood; advised by her familiar, the orange de- 
mon (who also appeared in the earlier book), 
she collects together boats and food , and saves 
her friends, Doris, an organic philosopher and 
Noah's cleaning woman, Marlene, a man who 
regretted his sex change and had the vital bit 
sewn back on, and Desi, one of Noah’s daugh- 
ters-in-law. 

Gloria's mental awakening provides the 
main story, among all the fizzing satirical fire- 
works. Starting as an unthinking teenager who 
only reads romantic fiction arid women’ 
zines, she learns to butt in, to lie and toberade 
to intellectuals. She reads Northrop Frye, and 
assumes herself to be in his second stage of 
language development, where “persons and 
matter are separate and the inner life (intellect- 
ual) assumes ascendancy”. She often talks to 
Doris and Marlene about Life nnd Art. Gloria 
and hor mother, Mrs Munde, are near relatives 
of Jeanette aud her mother in the first 
There, the relationship between mother and 
daughter was painful, clearly and severely told; 
in the second book, there Is some lifting or 
tension through the removal of the mother Into 
allegory. Many of Gloria’s comments on Mrs 
Munde are the kind of thing Jeanette might 
have said when she got older, for example; 
“Living with a colossus, however flawed or 
deranged, is a tiring business.” 

This IS self-consciously a writer's book, nij 
of jokes about style nnd modern writers, and 
also containing little homilies on how to write 
fiction, and apologies for the kind of fiction.n 
is. When Gloria and Marlene are at Bunny 
Mix’s Health Farm, Bees of Paradise, their 
exchanges suddenly become linked by those 
absurd avoidances of the words "he said 
“she said" which are so typical of bad fiction- 
“panicked Marlene”, “marvelled 
"she suggested, walking over to the windowr 
• Discussing writing with Marlene, Gloria sty 
'■ “fiction both belongs to and creates fant^y- 
why should it not be as wild as your wiWw* 

' dreams?” “Well, I just like things to happen'd 
:.a line, that’s all", replies Marlene. One t®** 
for Marlene, but also for Jeanette Winter® < 
’ bobbing in the sea of literature. 1 


''Food for majny different kinds of 
study - a book iirillke anything our own 
society has produced ; . , In Its rlchnes®' 
its unexpectedness and Its capacity to 
shock qs tyto seeing ourselves as 
others see us, both personalty and as a 

toclety;” ; : 'Literary Review; 


(dries Shrih is the most orii;i |Ul[ 
■ nid petted siting thinherv.it work now 
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The extirpators’ agenda 


Pat Raine 

BENEDICT kiely 

Nothing Happens In Carmlncross 

268pp. Gollancz. £9.95. 

0575 036702 

“Bad, mad times”, says a character in Benedict 
Kiely's Proxopera (1979), commenting on the 
things that happen when ideologies get dis- 
torted, with people dying for Ireland, or for 
Protestant Ulster, “in the oddest ways”. His 
new novel takes up the theme, and presents it 
with the fullest possible savour. Carmincross, 
with its two streets, square-towered Protestant 
church, grey stone convent and antique lamp- 
posts, is a quiet town in the North of Ireland, 
not unlike Claudy. Lives lived in such places 
are quintessentially uneventful. Hence the 
deep irony of Kiely's title. Kiely understands 
exactly what has been accomplished through 
the unrest of recent years. The actions of mod- 
em patriots (he says in Proxopera ) “have 
blighted the landscape, corrupted custom, 
blackened memory . . Kiely's natural ex- 
uberance, in the face of such ravages, turns 
bitter and sardonic. 

His new novel starts with a flight bearing an 
Irish professor from Kennedy to Shannon air- 
port. Mervyn Kavanagh is on his way to Car- 
mincross for the wedding of a niece. His for- 
tuitous travelling companion is an accident vic- 
tim, a man without legs. Thus the scene is set. 
In the cates of Belfast, and elsewhere, Irish 
freedom fighters blow the legs off hapless 
shoppers. So much for the gallantry celebrated 
in various innocent old ballads, “The Boys of 
Wexford", “All Around My Hat I Wear the 
Tri-Coloured Ribbon-o”, and so forth. It's no 


longer Ireland lying bleeding and broken, as a 
fanciful song-writer once put it, but Ireland's 
unfortunate inhabitants. We get the harrowing 
total; 841 dead, 10,000 wounded in four years 
of disturbance (the novel is set in 1973). “Medi- 
tate on the facts", comes an injunction to the 
reader, about half-way through. Sober reflec- 
tion produces an urge to revise the tone of 
certain old songs; and Jeremiah Gilsenan, who 
fills the role of mocker and reviler in the novel, 
is the man to do it. The new words may go like 
this: “Just a lad of fourteen summers, but 
there's no one can deny that in Belfast one 
sunny morning, he shot a policeman in the 
eye." 

Jeremiah Gilsenan is encountered by Kiely's 
central character in the course of what turns 
out to be a symbolic journey northwards, to- 
wards Carmincross. A newly ordained priest 
and an unbending old patriot also cross Mer- 
vyn's path, along with an assortment of old 
school friends and an ex-mistress (who soon 
resumes the part). The last is Deborah, a 
blonde barmaid of fifty, who accepts Mervyn’s 
invitation to the wedding of his niece (haste to 
the wedding, and haste to the wedding, goes 
the mocking refrain). She dresses for the trip in 
“green pants and an orange sweater”, her white 
flesh in between turning her into a walking 
tri-coloured ribbon-o; while the flesh of others , 
at no great distance, is being cut to ribbons. 
Not that damage, of a kind, isn’t in store for 
Deborah; there’s an orgy of destruction at the 
centre of the novel from which few of Kiely’s 
characters emerge intact. This very energetic 
and discursive piece of fiction includes ac- 
counts of many atrocities, at home and abroad, 
allusions to mishaps both poignant and curi- 
ous, learned jottings, some musing on the 
myths of ancient and modem Ireland, recol- 


lections of past exploits, and so on. And run- 
ning through it all are the lofty nationalist lines 
which Kiely, an inveterate quoter, imposes as 
a kind of derisive decoration on his narrative. 

Kiely laments the failure of "auld decency” 
which fostered amity in the North between Pro- 
testant and Catholic neighbours; and also the 
derangement of republicanism, which, in its 
present form, can trace its ancestry back to the 
Ribbon movement of the nineteenth century, 
perhaps, but not to Wolfe Tone or Thomas 
Davis (to take those examples). “For now the 
Ribbon-Snake was known to glide/ With secret 
venom round this countryside”, wrote William 
Allingham of this northern band of arsonists 
and cattle-mutilators. The present, no more 
enlightened in outlook, is merely richer in des- 
tructive techniques. Kiely recounts an incident 
in which a cow at Forkhill, Co Armagh, is 
blown up along with Its herd, a little boy of 
seven. Forkhill: a place associated with the 
eighteenth-century Gaelic poet Art Mac- 
Cooey, who wrote about the agrarian agitation 
prevalent during his lifetime, and how it some- 


Mad, by the grace of God 


Carlo G6bler 

LIAM LYNCH 
Tenebrae 

156pp. Dublin: Wolfhound Press. 
ffl.95 (paperback, £3.50). 

086327 0379 

The depiction of latent madness can only be 
made interesting in literary terms if at first we 
believe that the Insane are sane, and only 
gradually come to realize that they are not. In 
Uam Lynch's novel Tenebrae - at least in the 
opening chapters - this is attempted but not 
completely achieved. But once the trick is no 
longer being, played on us the madness be- 
oomes an accepted port of the narrative, and 
the novel gets into its stride, It then becomes 
&n account of creeping insanity, convincing, 
“Hd, straightforward, told with great authority. 

The novel concerns James Fitzgerald, 
Canon in an Irish county town at the time of the 
Second World War. Canon James has lost his 
faith but the bishop will not hear of him leaving 






‘GOD MADE THE CATHOLICS A£D 
THE ARMALITE MADE US EQUAL 

The round tables 

andyines 

under Fabrizzio’s glass dome 
look newer this evening 
because we're met by accident 
a long way from home . 

It’s the farnorth of Ireland, 

a city with walls 

and barely ia tree growing - 

I've come over the hills, 
they’ve Crossed rivers, 
tohear a fprmal slagging 
ip our own accents. 

I can't trust her 
or her husband, 
though now we're talking 
aboutgood and h&dUnes 
as if nothirighad happened, 


times triumphed over sectarian differences. 
Kiely's connections and comments aren't al- 
ways explicit; but you're continuously aware of 
his sense of Ireland as a country unreasonably 
encumbered with the ironies of historical cir- 
cumstance and local lore. 

Present-day republicans (not to mention the 
other lot) go on spiting the face of Ulster by 
obliterating its features; and at Carmincross 
(even the name is significant, with the two 
streets about to get a good drenching in blood) 
the stage is set for the newest item on the 
extirpators' agenda. There’s a point in the 
novel at which everything goes haywire, in- 
cluding the time sequence: it’s the moment 
when things blow up. Kiely's purpose is to 
delay revealing exactly what has happened, 
and to whom. An author not gieatly given to 
restraint, he .ensures that every variety of out- 
rage is enumerated in the final section of the 
book. Curiously, though, the effect is not at all 
dispiriting. Two things in particular distinguish 
this novel: Kiely’s satiric touch, and the live- 
liness of his hero's observations. 


Shampoo-sachet traces 


the priesthood. His inner life is arid, and the 
outer demeanour with which he attempts to 
cover up what is missing is rigid and often 
offensive. He is clearly a man heading for a 
breakdown. Attending a dying girl iri the town, 
he witnesses palpable examples of the grace of 
God. He goes mad, receives electric shock 
treatment, and, years after, finally comes to 
himself again. With his return to normality 
comes the certainty that, whatever happens, he 
will leave the priesthood. 

Around this slender narrative, Lynch 
weaves a picture of Free State Ireland, the 
Ireland of de Valera, of self-sufficiency and 
“comely maidens dancing on the village 
green" (de Valera’s own words, taken from 
his description of how be wanted Ireland to be). 
This world is bleak, cheerless, dour, and very 
Protestant. Its other principal characteristics 
are a uniform mediocrity and the replacement 
of thought by self-congratulation at having 
thrown off the English yoke. It’s a grim pic- 
ture, but an accurate one. Lynch's novel has 
its own voice, and its flavour remains with 
one long after reading. 


Christopher Hawtree 

MARY JONES 
Resistance 

149pp. Belfast: Blackstaff Press. £7.95. 
0856403369 

“Killing a language is like killing an octopus, 
you know”, remarks an intransigent Welsh- 
man during the course of Resistance. “Not sim- 
ple, like killing a man." Mary Jones brings to 
bear on the events of her novel a prose style 
which shows all the signs of having been 
knocked brutally against the harbour wall. 

The narrator, Ann Thomas, arrives at a 
hotel in the Welsh Hills, where she is con- 
fronted by surly staff arid is duly bewildered by 
the almost phantasmagoric shape which the 
building assumes. One begins to wonder In 
which direction the novel will move. With hints 
of the Gothic, tbe surreal, even perhaps of 
Dracula, there is a distinct possibility of some 
entertainment. It then becomes clear that tiie 
wretched, unemployed girl is giving herself a 
fortifying treat before she undergoes an opera- 
tion. “The manager had neglected to tell me 
where the bar was. But it was something to go 
and look for, at least - and buildings didn't 


fluctuate like rivers and trees, to remind me of 
the growth in the bones of my face." It is, after 
all, going to settle for a more mundane, 
perhaps Slavonic influence. 

The facilities of the place are described in a 
way that would make a PR man blench. No 
sunny aspects, these: the slightest hole in the 
wall summons up images of swarming rats, and 
“all I ever saw on my floor were thi traces of 
people who had just gone, the mist left on a 
mirror, the rim around the bath, and the slimy' 
flat shampoo sachet on the basin, with the 
grizzled bit at the corner, where irritated jaws a 
sight stronger than mine, had chewed at it". 

Adept at describing the cumulative horrors 
of such things as the light given out by an old 
dusty bulb, Jones's manner is not at all as suc- 
cessful in its dealings with the people who fill 
the building. Mary becomes involved with a 
gaggle of ne’er-do-wells, and the pages begin 
to pass in an alcohol-flooded, argumentative 
blur. "All the hundred shades of green there 
had been in the valley, had gone. It was ns if the 
whisky hod spilled from my glass in the Hungry 
Cheese and steeped the whole land." Not only 
that, but Jones, a Lecturer in English (in Ire- 
land), has strewn her novel with the barbaric 
"alright". Mae yn ddigOn i wneud rh'ywun 
gymeiyd gwersi yn y Gymraeg. 
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The nationalist trend 
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Conor Cruise O’Brien 

RICHARD KEARNEY (Editor) 

The Irish Mind: Exploring intellectual 
traditions 

364pp. Dublin: Wolfhound Press. £20 
(paperback, £9.95). 

0391033115 

“The Irish Mind" . . . Oh. dear! Here we go 
again. There is a split, already, between the 
title and the subtitle. Richard Kearney is in- 
terested in the collective, national-intellectual, 
concept of “Irish mind". Many of the contribu- 
tors - several of whom are distinguished 
authorities in their specialist Gelds - are more 
interested, most of the time, in exploring par- 
ticular intellectual traditions. As a result of 
this, several of the parts are more coherent 
than the sum. As a collection of essays, The 
Irish Mind contains a variety of material that 
will be of interest to students of Irish literature 
or history. But alas! The individual explorers 
often seem to be looking, rather guiltily, over 
their shoulders to be sure that they have not 
lost sight of the governing concept of the col- 
lection, and that they are indeed authenti- 
cating the existence of the alleged collective 
intellectual entity in whose name the said ex- 
plorers are assembled. Even some of the Gnest 
scholars seem to pay to this infatuation at least 
the tribute of appearing in some degree to 
succumb to it. 

I hope the contributors will forgive me if, in 
this essay, I pay attention to the entity pro- 
claimed in the book's title, and celebrated in the 
editor's introduction, rather than to the indi- 
vidual essays. After all, if you take part in the 
setting up of a graven image, you should not 
complain if people pay more attention to the 
image than they do to you. 

Ihe idea of “the Irish mind" is a manifesta- 
tion of cultural nationalism. Cultural national- 
ism, as explicit ideology, is a German invention 
under French influence, and now a bit more 
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than 200 years old. It was popularized by Her- 
der, under the general influence of Rousseau, 
even before the French Revolution. Rous- 
seau’s cult of the natural was developed by 
Herder into the cult of the national. It was 
natural for a German to speak German; un- 
natural for him to speak French. "Spit out that 
green slime of the Seiner was Herder's advice 
to his fellow Germans. That was unusually 
strong language for the meek-seeming Herder. 
Programmatically and formally cultural 
nationalism, in its opening stage, was apoliti- 
cal, ecumenical and even gemUtlich. But in its 
thrust, even then, it was - as it has almost 
everywhere remained - political. Before the 
French Revolution the Herderian tendency 
was towards undermining French intellectual 
and cultural ascendancy - then towering over 
Europe -and towards the laying of the intellec- 
tual, ideological and cultural foundations of a 
united Germany. The balance of Europe was 
already shifting, albeit microscopically. 

After the French Revolution, and the emer- 
gence of La Grande Nation , and especially 
after the defeat of Prussia by Napoleon at Jena, 
this cultural nationalism, becoming more 
overtly political, begins to take on manic forms 
and it is in this fateful period that the idea of 
"the x mind" or “spirit" {Geist) becomes an 
obsession of certain intellectuals. 

Fichte in his Addresses to the German Nation 
(1807-08) - which was to be the Bible of the 
New Nationalism - argued for a close connec- 
tion between language, thought and being. 
Germans, speaking the same language, be- 
longed to the same nation. Speaking in the 
same way, they thought in the same way, and it 
was a way in which other people could not 
think . It was not possible to think in a language 
which was not one's own. Thus the French (not 
named, since those people were then in occupa- 
tion of Berlin, where the lectures were deli- 
vered) could not think, in a serious way; they 
could only give the impression of thinking. The 
French (or the filite of the French nation) had 
originally been Germans: Franks. But they had 
acquired a Latinized language, which had in- 
capacitated their Germanic intellects so that 
they could no longer understand anything at 
all. Only a German could understand German. 
But a Frenchman was hot only incapable of 
understanding German; he was also incapable 
of understanding French. When a German and 
a Frenchman converse in either language, the 
German understands vvhat both parties are 
saying, but the Frenchman can understand 
neither,. 

Cultural nationalism caught . on outside.' 
Germany, originally in nnld Herderian and 
antiquarian forms, then with something of the 
Fichtean obsessional intensity, arrogance and 
political drive. It caught on especially in Italy 
and Eastern Europe but in due course its 
ripples reached the shores of Ireland, around “ 
the middle of the nineteenth century, 

Cultural nationalism was inherently attrac- 
tive to many Irish people, but it was also quite 
baffling (and remains so). The basis of cultural 
nationalism - whether d la Herder i>r & fc Fichte 
-was always language, just as m South Africa . 
the Volk consists of those who speak the Tail. 
But the Irish were already - even by 1848 - a 
Volk that was losing its Tool. Political national- 
ism had preceded cultural nationalism - in- 
stead of the other way round - as among the 
. Germans,, (he Serbs; the Czedis and the AfrF 
. ’ kaners. Indeed in Ireland politic^ naftonyUm 
i hdd established itself on the tiilna Jotthe.cuitu-’ ! ' 
f al (Gaelic) nation (which was ne^mr politically . 
unified) as PrQmsias MacCana notes in hia ' 
contribution to the present collection. It Was all 
enough tVboggle'thejWsfrmM-’ ; 1 ' C X 
Cultural natlpnallsm Emerged |h Ireland qsa‘; 
force (or combination bf forces). ortly-inilhe' 
late nineteenth ■ rentury. after'qveri ^Utlcal 
nationalism bad reached a fcjhd of iiripossei 
; follbVring the faU apd cfoatii of Parnell , cultural • 
nationalism emerged itv three! main forrty.The' 
first Wait the effort pfDougla? Hydfcand ( qthers l 
to restore the Gaeliclatiguage -.tii^ basic rer 
qUireihtsqt for a national dulture, ; accp^didg.to. , 
the Herder-Flchte; vie^.. “^alrishjntind" 
would then have meant “thd GaeUc; pimd'?; 
and Irish nationalism would have been plafced: 
on the same firm linguistic footing as thi other- 
cultural nation allsms bf Europe,; [ . : V 
It was not to be, as the second school of 
cultural nationalists saw. What they offered 
• in the knpynj gq ‘JtheJrisJi I^lterary^ 
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Renaissance", including the Abbey Theatre - 
was a vision of a distinctive Irish national cul- 
ture in the English language. “The Irish mind" 
was a phrase frequently on Yeats's lips, some- 
times in sharp and favourable contrast to “the 
English mind”. But it appeared that the 
medium in which the Irish mind is especially 
equipped to display its essence is the English 
language. 

Now all this, of course, was the purest heresy 
in terms of Continental cultural nationalism. 
The Yeatsians, instead of “spitting out the 
green slime of the Thames", were taking to the 
language of their oppressor like ducks to wa- 
ter. Some Irish people, who had not necess- 
arily read Herder, Fichte or Mazzini, were sub- 
stantially of the same opinion. This was the 
third school. These were Catholic, populistic 
and suspicious of Protestants (leaders of the 
other two schools). Even if it didn't make much 
use of grand phrases like “the Irish mind”, the 
third school knew what it meant by “Irish". It 
meant “Irish Catholic", of Gaelic stock'. The 
culture of this third school was basically that of 
the Irish catholic tradition and observance, 
together with the enthusiastic pursuit of Gaelic 
games, so organized as to exclude Protestants. 

As regards language, these people stuck, in 
practice, to English, but English tempered by 
the use of the cUpla focal’, a few tags of Gaelic, 
in greeting or farewell. The ciipla focal were - 
and are - the disinfectant in the green slime of 
the Thames. 

The intellectual leader of this school was a 
brilliant journalist, D. P. Moran. Morin ridi- 
culed “the Irish Literary Renaissance" as a lot 
of Protestant flummery and impudence playing 
to an English gallery. Protestants were not 
acceptable as leaders, culturally or otherwise. 
The best they could hope was to be allowed to 
be absorbed into the real Irish nation, the na- 
tion of the Catholics. The Kulturkampf went 
on. You will find it documented in F. S. L. 
Lyon's Culture and Anarchy and now with new 
examples in Hubert Butler’s excellent collec- 
tion of essays, Escape from the Anthill (re- 
viewed in the TIS of September 6,1985). But- 
ler is an Anglo-Irish gentleman who “stayed 
on" and got good at coping with School Three. 

In the 1950s, the poet Patrick Kavanagh 
adhered for a time to School Three, bringing to 
it a then much needed (if unappreciated) ac- 
cess of intellectual distinction. Kavanagh was 
once handed a copy of ArlOnd Ussher’s book 
Three Grisat' hphtrien (Yeats,. Joyce .and 
Shaw); Kavanagh threw, the Three Greqt irish- 
men to' One sidd with a comment, “A; journal- 

!; ist'k llel" What he was understood to mean Was 
thutfwb of the three were Prods, and therefore 
not reaUy Irish at all. When Kavanagh - in this 
mbod •- accused the Protestant poet F. R. Hig- 
gins of trying “to bypass Rome on the way to 
the heart of Ireland", Hubert Butler- had a 
memorable reply: “What Mr Kavanagh; is ■ 
trying . to do is to by-pass Anglo-Ireiarid on the 
, way to the: heart of London;” . • 

, ' This Kulturkampf. eventually more or less ' 

; fl 2 ?led out for various reasobs, among 'them * 
^'shortage of Protestant, ftiel ip thO'97'per cent : 
■ Catholic. Republic, : Dublin is today a far more : 

" Jole^t clty thart it was ln thc first half Of the 
i century, Epghan Hafrfe’li Squper has 1 

: teenplayirig togoqd hous*sat tfte Ab&y /fils 
, rem^able pewplayis trWYrevaiutionary. in 
^relation, tO.thetiacHtidnspf Cath'olio'lrelarid. •••" 
' ft Pf0i^t^8t6r^id his ftfc:,. 


main villains of the piece are the Catholic 
clergy and middle class. If that play had been 
put on in the days of Yeats and Lady Gregoiy- 
which it would not have been - the theatre 
would have been wrecked. But this year 
September 26, the first night of Souper Sulli- 
van, went off very well. The reason, I suspect, 
is that now the audience and the theatre really 
belong to the same people. There is no longer 
any feeling that it is a case of “them” looting 
out at “us”; and perhaps “down" on us. They’ve 
gone. We have the place to ourselves. We can 
relax - while we’re at the Abbey, at any rate. 

But it would be wrong to conclude that all 
Ireland has fallen victim to Enlightenment 
values. In rural Ireland, throughout the Iasi 
summer, and into this summer, numerous sta- 
tues of the Blessed Virgin were seen to move, 
and thousands of people came, by car and 
minibus, to see them move. At Ballinspittle- 
the most celebrated scene of such happenings- 
two local Protestants attest to the authentidly 
of the miracle. D. P. Moran had prophesied 
that the Protestants .would eventually be 
“absorbed". By and large that is what has hap- 
pened, 'in the Catholic Republic. And tbaf A 
what Ulster Protestants don’t want to happw 
to them. 

The version of cultural nationalism that Is 
represented by The Irish Mind has no room for 
Ulster Protestants, other than those of them- 
very, very few - who are already, in advance, 
“absorbed”. It has not only no room for them; 
it is fundamentally hostile to them, thought 
coded language. The language of Kearney’s 
Introduction is that of the modem inter- 
national left, but the spirit is that of old D. P. 
Moran. Moran was hostile, not only to Protes- 
tants (“West Britons”, “sourfaces”) but also to 
those Catholics who were insufficiently and- 
British (shoneens). Kearney Is far too sophisti- 
cated to call Sedn O’Faoltiln ashoneetl', he just 
taxes him with “post-colonial servility", 

Ing exactly the smne thing. I prefer Moran: a 
bigot, but a plu in -spoken one. 

An Irish cultural nationalist, expressing 
rejection of England in elaborate English, n» 
to find himself in intellectual difficulties, whicn 
are perhaps Insuperable. Such a P ers f n ’ “ 
Herder’s terms, is incapable of thinking 
genuinely national thoughts. In Fichte’s terms, 
such a person is inherently incapable of min - 
ing any thoughts at all, or even of unde [ 8 ^L 
ing what he himself is saying. The Irish 
contains a certain amount of evidence in »Pj 
portof the Fichtean theory. Yet oddly enough 
what the editor sets out to do, from the *?• 
page of his introduction, is to prove that j r1 ^ 
men can think. This seems a curious, everi - 
abject thing to want to prove, but there L / 
Certain Victorian English worthies - 
whose , utterances modern Irish . 

nationalists continue to be much preoccupi e ®.|. 
held that Irish people were not eap 813 !* ; 

thought, though they might be capable ot 

aginative, artistic achievement. So it is ■ 

it seems, to refute this offensive and colow 
thesis. • • -y 

. Well, certainly, it can be argued, u T 01 * • 
the need to do so, that Burke apd » er ; 
were capable of : thought. And the cat ■ , 
nationalists need Burke and Berkeley; w - : 
argument of Tfrtlrish Mind, ffiese arethecujr 
chere: thinkers, hot just, artists. But the p , 
lem is that Burke and Berkeley were no^ 
i nationalists, either Culturally.' of, poUticauj: 


i*.t ji #jr> * < *•* I • «#>■*«« 'ill, 


>jV 


j^niateiy ul^oclated (thotign 
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without serious reservations) with the colonial- 
ist enterprise which, according to the introduc- 
tion, generates only “prejudice" and “servile 
discourse", from which we all, even today, 
need to be saved by the “intellectually liberat- 
ing speech” of the modern cultural national- 
ity Burke and Berkeley were not intellectually 
liberated. Richard Kearney, Seamus Deane 
and Desmond Fennell are. Intellect seems to 
do better in captivity. 

The Irish Mind sets out to show, not only 
that Irishmen can think, but also that they 
think in some special way. Having read The 
Irish Mind, I still haven’t the faintest idea of 
what that special way is supposed to be. The 
first essay in the collection deals with bronze- 
age cemeteries in purple prose. The last essay 
deals with the work of some Anglo-Irish scien- 
tists in the eighteenth and nineteenth centur- 
ies. We are supposed to believe that these two 
sets of phenomena - together with various 
other disparate phenomena perceived in 
between - are linked, by being creations of “the 
Irish mind”. In so far as the first and last of the 
phenomena may be linked it is surely through 
the scientific mind, which is international. To 
claim the bronze-age Boyne Valley for a 
national “mind” imagined by moderns, is - 
well, perhaps - a shade anachronistic. As for 
those Anglo-Irish scientists, it seems probable 
that they would have regarded this idea of a 
distinctively Irish “mind” with some suspicion 
- not only politically and socially, but also 
scientifically. 

The Irish Mind runs some risk of being seen 
as evidence in support of the offensive Victo- 
rian thesis which its editor has set out to refute. 

1 say that, not in condemnation of the indi- 
vidual contributions, but of the doomed intel- 
lectual enterprise on which they all imprud- 
ently embarked. Most cultural nationalism, at 
least since Fichte’s day, is politically moti- 
vated. Irish cultural nationalism, now lacking 
any linguistic focus of coherence, is more 
mikedly political than most. The politics, now 
kked as “anti-colonial", and larded with 
Third Worldly quotations from the school of 
frantz Fanon, is really good old Catholic Irish 
nationalism, in trendy gear. These cultural 
nationalists are the latest generation of what 
oed to be called “the literary side of the 
movement” - a term formerly employed -with 
genial derision, by the military leaders of the 
movement in question: the IRA. 

It is all rather a pity. Some of those con- 
«nied - Kearney and Seamus Deane in par- 
ticular-have talents that should not be wasted 
°n this tort of guff, or tied into these sorts of 
knots. They seem to have few options open to 
They can carry on like this until they are 
beyond hope of intellectual recovery or they 
“old speak and write Irish rather than English 
end become serious cultural nationalists. Or 
they could follow the logic of their political 
riietorio and Join in the liberation of Northern 
Nand. ft j s true that the majority of the 
Population of Northern Ireland don’t wnnt to 
be liberated, but that is neither here nor there. 

people are opposing the general will of 
»e Irish Nation (with “mind" to match) and 
must be “forced to be free", exactly as Rous- 
Prescribes, 

.■The fourth option for the Irish-Minders 
W)uld be to come to terms, more humbly, with 
thetf. actual condition, ns English-speaking 
academics, not greatly different from their 
^□temporary colleagues in Britain and the 
. “Bfted States (and less different from those 
^ from non-academic Irish people). The 
^uerences from the non-Irish are not insignifi- 
but should surely not be hypostatized and 
idolized, as in The Irish Mind. Such idola- 
- ; Ji * re ^ P* rt ~ victims of a mysterious 
condition once diagnosed by Paul 
“La quldtude incestueilse de 1’fime, 

' gw; Sftr sa difference essentielle.” “Inces- 
yes; “difference", yes. But where, oh 
^ ^ the quietude! 

Pfosent cultural nationalists will 

• Ru^ ^ tlme embrace that fourth option. 

! the ^ ^ on t * they needn’t doiilinate 

• I was preparing this essay* 1 

: y gH^RtEradip the vqice ofSedn White, 
h Dubliq’s admirable School 

/•. V , De was’ asked whether his 

Irish culture" . “No" , he 
:> r ' about aspects p£. 
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Ulster’s Uncertain Defenders: Loyalists and the 

Northern Ireland conflict 

219pp. Belfast: Appletree Press. £12. 

0904651 99 1 

JOHN F. GALL1HER and JERRY L. DeGREGORY 
Violence In Northern Ireland: Understanding 
Protestant perspectives 
208pp. Dublin: Gill and Macmillan. £22.50. 
0171 13833 

KEVIN BOYLE and TOM HADDEN 
Ireland: A positive proposal 
127pp. Penguin. Paperback, £2.95. 

0140523626 

WILLIAM V. SHANNON 
A Quiet Broker?: A way out of the Irish conflict 
52pp. New York: Priority Press. $7. 

0870781634 

The Northern Ireland problem in its present 
form dates from the commitment of British 
regular troops inl969 and the re-establishment 
of direct rule from London in 1972. These two 
events laid the basis for a unique constitutional 
structure - not “virtual Crown Colony govern- 
ment” as William V. Shannon suggests in A 
Quiet Broker? - in which national representa- 
tion is coupled with quasi-absolute regional 
executive powers in the hands of a Secretary of 
State. During the long crisis, If crisis is the right 
term, military support has been in high profile. 
Other departures from British custom have 
followed: internment without trial, non-jury 
trial, new rules of evidence. The armed police 
have been briefly disarmed, then rearmed with 
still more powerful weapons. One potentially 
epochal constitutional development, the crea- 
tion of a “power-sharing” devolved adminis- 
tration, has begun arid collapsed; a number 
of other political “initiatives” have rapidly 
proved abortive; the military profile has been 
gradually lowered, but the dependence of the 
State on armed force remains distressingly 
obvious. Political violence remains a major 
prepossession, and a profusion of palliatives are 
widely discussed: from forms of devolution 
through integration to unilateral British with- 
drawal or joint sovereignty, or at the humbler 
administrative level, cross-border security co- 
operation or restraints (voluntary and other- 
wise) on press coverage of terrorist acts. All 
these ideas, and more, can be found moving 
across the pages of the seven books under- 
review here. 

“Politicians in Dublin, London, Belfast and 
Washington have been like small boys eager to 

pick the scabs of slow-healing wounds . . .and 

then show surprise at the blood which im- 
mediately flows”: thus one of the strife-weary 
protagonists in Desmond Hamill’s Pig In the 
Middle surveys. the Ulster convolution from 
army headquarters in Lisburn, fifteen years 
into continuous military action “in aid of the 
civil power", The vividness of his metaphor 
illustrates the strengths of Hamill’s contribu- 
tion. Rather like Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stem, the military have remained outsiders 
even when occupying the centre stage. It will 
be something of a revelation to most readers to 
have the sojdiers’ perspective presented so 
coherently. Few will put the book down with- 
out having been impressed at some point by the 
lucidity of professional fighters caught in a 
political mess. 

It will probably seem ungenerous to say that 
th? job of analysing the military role in the 
political crisis could be done better, and.this is 
not to suggest that HamiU’s book Is uncritical 
of the army: it presents some sharp and occa- 
sionally devastating assessments, qiany from 
within nthe .military, establishment; ,One>of«fr 
greatest merits is to show that there is no single 


“array view". Soldiers faced by baffling prob- 
lems are as likely as anyone else to draw diver- 
gent conclusions about the utility of measures' 
such as internment or “hot pursuit". Nor is it a 
complaint about Hamid's way of presenting his 
evidence. Confidentiality was obviously the 
essence of his approach, and though it may be 
felt that many of his sources — especially docu- 
ments- could and should have been identified, 
it is possible to take the book as a whole as a 
sort of oral source, judging its reliability by the 
author's transparent good sense. Nor, finally, 
is it to cavil at Hamid's skill in reportage. His 
presentation of operational examples - the aw- 
ful fate of Private Gaty Barlow, the defusing of 
the first 1,0001b bomb in Belfast - is exem- 
plary. 

The problem is that the subject is even more 
important than this book makes it seem. Jour- 
nalistic strengths are accompanied by what is 
perhaps a journalistic weakness, the absence of 
overall analysis of conceptual issues. Hamill is 
well aware - he could hardly be otherwise - 
that there have been endless difficulties about 
the legal position of troops acting in aid of the 
civil power, when that power seemed beyond 
help. But he skirts the question of how the 
situation could be improved. (The biggest 
effort by a serving officer to explore the ques- 
tion, Robin Evelegh's Peace Keeping in a 
Democratic Society, is absent from his text and 
his bibliography.) Would governmental recog- 
nition that the army is on active service really 
help, as soldiers so often suggest? Hamill re- 
cords their complaints, but does not offer any 
comment on their validity. 

His publisher’s blurb says that in the “unclut- 
tered days of the British Empire”, calling out 
the military to aid the civil power used to be “a 
straightforward matter .... The rules were 
simple, the chain of command direct, and the 
objectives clear.” Northern Ireland, it de- 
clares, proved to be “very different”. Nothing 
could be more misleading than this myth of a 
golden age. In fact the problems have always 
been the same, and are rooted in the nature of 


the British political system. The rules and 
structure of internal security action under Brit- 
ish law have always been formidably im- 
precise. The defence of “freedom" against 
those who imperil it with violence sounds fine 
in theory, but the discovery of practical means 
that do not themselves erode civil liberty is a 
near-impossibility. Northern Ireland has mere- 
ly become the most dramatic and intractable 
example of the dilemma of the liberal-demo- 
cratic state in finding an appropriate response 
to violent political challenge. 

The drama and intractability stem, of 
course, from the fact that the six counties are 
part of the United Kingdom, containing a large 
“loyalist” population which does not recognize 
that Nationalist violence is a symptom of legiti- 
mate grievances. Even if this political fact were 
to change, the geographical fact would remain 
that Ireland is part of the British Isles (or 
“these islands”, in the Irish Republic's paroch- 
ial euphemism). An unambiguous British with- 
drawal, of the sort which permitted “indige- 
nous” settlements in India, Palestine, Malaya, 
Kenya, Aden and elsewhere, is impossible. 

But if withdrawal is not on the cards, what 
is? Will Lisburn headquarters still be making 
the same rueful observations another fifteen 
years on? The lesson of HamiU’s book is that 
from a military standpoint this is more than 
likely. Political “initiatives” have done no 
more than increase general demoralization by 
littering Ulster history with failures. Yet milit- 
ary action can provide no fundamental solu- 
tions, even though it has become vastly more 
sophisticated since the days when troops stood 
in line in full riot gear for day-long confronta- 
tions with violent crowds. “Ulsterization”, the 
gradual re assertion of police primacy and ex- 
pansion of the Royal Ulster Constabulary, has 
produced a situation in which the police can 
once again cope with most of the symptoms of 
disorder. But friction between RUC and 
army remains disguised rather than defused. 
Mo^e important, the army's successful adapt- 
ation may have disguised the fundamental 
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unsuitability of military forces for protracted 
civil operations, and allowed the government 
to persist in indecision. 

It is the responsibility of government to de- 
fine the nature of the challenge and the mode 
of response. British governments have been 
habitually reluctant to do this, and the last 
fifteen years in Northern Ireland have wit- 
nessed a successful evasion of the issue. Suc- 
cessful, that is, in the short-term political sense 
-no government has had the embarrassment of 
admitting that it is engaged in war. Tn the lon- 
ger term this evasion may not be entirely suc- 
cessful. If the situation is still the same in fif- 
teen years’ time, it will be primarily because no 
government has squared up to the issue of what 
Britain wants to achieve in Northern Ireland, 
and how far it can hope to succeed. 

This becomes evident from two very diffe- 
rent views of British policy. In The British State 
and the Ulster Crisis Paul Bew and Henry Pat- 
terson set out to reassure the left that Britain 
has not followed a coherent imperialist policy 
in Ireland. In their view radicals have failed to 
recognize and exploit contradictions in Bri- 
tain's “minimalist" state posture, though as is 
common in this sort of discourse, the term 
"contradiction" is too often devalued by being 
applied to mere inconsistencies, while "the 
state” in their hands is a disconcertingly 
approximate entity. They never offer a defini- 
tion of it - certainly nothing with the necessary 
rigour employed in Gordon L. Clark and 
Michael Dear's recent work on “State Appar- 
atus"- and it is never clear just which agencies 
or individuals arc being referred to. At times 
they talk of the “ruling class", and sometimes 
of the even quainter “establishment"; on one 
occasion (speaking of 1972) they are reduced 
to using what they call “an extended definition 
of the state, which would include the lead- 
ership of the Labour Party and certain news- 
papers (the Times in particular)”. . 

This is unfortunate because they are keen 
critics of political action, at their best in de- 
molishing the optimism of the New Ireland 
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ed Forum, or evoking an image of Lord Gowrie 
nt gazing pensively from his massive office in 
Stormont Castle, preparing for one of his "gar- 
e- rulous, mildly pompous interviews”. And they 
Je do set up some important questions, above all 
:n that of the strategic basis of the British pre- 
st sence in Ireland. Such a dimension is notably 
it- absent from Merlyn Rees's portrayal of his 
c- time as Secretary of State for Northern Ire- 
se land, which included the abandonment of the 
af power-sharing experiment. For ail its almost 
i- suffocating weight of detail (or garrulity), 
there is a persistent evasion of hard issues. In 
F- this well-meaning world, everyone is doing 

0 their best - except of course the dastardly men 
it of violence. Because there are free elections, 

I, paramilitaries are thugs, not freedom fighters. 

“Towers of strength" support the harassed 
minister, without, of course, obscuring his cen- 
e tral importance. (This is made dear in the in- 
dex, where six double-column pages appear 

1 under the entry "Rees, Merlyn"; by contrast 
' the army and the RUC get barely six single- 
i column lines apiece.) 

For Rees, "time is of the essence" - inevit- 
ably - yet the government cannot really be 
expected to do anything. Solutions must fie in 
the hands of Northern Ireland politicians. The 
state cannot even enforce its laws (as at para- 
military funerals) if that would risk provoking 
disorder. The penchant of the press for report- 
ing such failures is ritually deplored, though 
mercifully Rees does not descend to present- 
day cant about the “oxygen of publicity". The 
primacy of the police is asserted as a matter of 
principle, but the question whether an armed 
police can ever match the British model of 
normality is begged. Instead, the pious phrases 
of the 1974 White Paper are quoted at length: 
"The effectiveness of any police service stems 
from the fact that it lives within the community 
which it serves .... Nothing would transform 
the security situation more quickly than a de- 
termination by the whole community to sup- 
port the police service and co-operate with it." 
AH this could have been lifted bodily from 
policy statements issued, with similar result, in 
Bengal or Palestine. 

After a time, such pieties amount to abdica- 
tion of responsibility, once it is clear that there 
is, in the functional sense, no “community" to 
sustain the enforcement of law. The persist- 
ence of the myth of consensus in Britain, only 
now under real threat, may have heightened 
the natural reluctance of politicians to accept 
the full extent of its absence in Northern Ire- 
land. In this Merlyn Rees is fully representa- 
tive: he uses phrases like “the two parts of the 
community? even-handedly with “the two 
communities’!, without any apparent sense of 
incongruity. But one thing that has been made 
much clearer since 1969, if it was not already 
amply clear from 1886 and 19#, is the extent of 
the perceptual divide between the Protestant 
"community” and the rest of Ireland. 

The deep reluctance of Irish nationalists to 
recognize this barrier to unification is only now 
. beginning to be overcome. The reorientation 
must include a rediscovery of Protestant di- 
versity and fissiparity. This is something of real 
political importance: it is vital to appreciate 
that the present crisis has not produced any 
rebirth of the Protestant unanimity of the 
Home Rule epoch. This is true even of the 
spectacular Ulster Workers’ Council strike in . 

■ 1974 »■ which brought down the poWeKsharjng 
: \ executtve^but could': hqt. ? put anything* its 

* place; and. It is true of ' the aulhoritj^of lari 

* Paisley » which - does not - approach that of the : 
greatest Unionist leader, .-Edward Carson.’ 
There has befen, despite Iaii Paisley’s threats. ' 
(or promises), rio “third force” able to unite* 

!; respectable Protestants In a citizen militia like! 

■ ■ the original, yister Volunteer Forced The pie* - ' 

sbnt 'UVF £nd other paramilitary bodies have; 

: pcciipied a- twilight zoneof sodal and attltiid- ' 
inal margin all ty.v , • •:■’ X* ■ -• ; : 

All this it starkly etched in the workof Sarah 
Nelson* One of the few authorities respected by : 
Bew .and : Patterson: An' attempt, mhch : iess‘ 
assured,. to grapple: with thfectiveWtyis a|so: 
made by John F. Galliher fjndjerryL.Do- 
Gregory, hut it i* to be hoped that Abiericap' 
readers trying to "undelstand ProtCstant ppre- • 
pectives” will be able to get. hold of Neispa’s 
work. Although Ulster’s UHcejtalnpeJenders ' 
; can be vague on some conceptual Issues (for ■ 

' instance bfiingthe wofd8 '‘p&ratailitary' , iv'*pa^ - 


ably, alongside “public banding" and “vigilant- 
ism”, without delineating these crucial ele- 
ments of Ulster community politics), it goes 
straight to the heart of this tongue-tied group. 
As a Scot, and a student of Richard Rose, the 
pioneering investigator of Northern attitudes. 
Nelson was probably better qualified to do this 
than two Southern sociologists whose “state of 
mind”, as they naively admit in Violence in 
Northern Ireland, was adversely affected by 
Belfast, and discoveries such as a group of 
children in the Falls "playing casually in front 
of an intense squad of army riflemen crouched 
as if ready for a shoot-out". (The troops would 
certainly resent the "as if".) But even culture- 
shock cannot excuse a vague methodology and 
unsystematic presentation , or their tragi-comic 
references to the "Grand Chaplin" of the 
Orange Order. 

Still, if they do Belfast no service (likening it 
atmospherically to Salt Lake City), their inten- 
tions are honourable - to make clear that Pro- 
testant perceptions are not, as many outsiders 
still assume, monolithic. This cannot be read as 
a hopeful sign. The uncertainty of "Ulster’s 
defenders” makes positive political action all 
the less feasible. As Nelson shows, ordinary 
Protestants have begun to free themselves 
from automatic deference to their traditional 
leaders, without so far finding an alternative 
mode of asserting their sense of identity. Ian 
Paisley is not treated as Carson, but neither is 
he repudiated. 

The essential minimum conditions of the 
Protestant sense of identity (or "way of fife") 
must underpin any proposal for positive 
' change in Northern Ireland, but it is stili diffi- 
cult to see just what these are. From nearly 
every page of Nelson’s analysis springs the fact 
that Northern Protestants suffer from the per- 
ceptual disorder known as “cognitive disso- 
nance” on an epidemic scale. What they want 
to see does not match what they do see (for 
instance, on the character of paramilitary 
groups as upholders of “law and order"), and 
instead of changing their preconceptions to fit 
the evidence, they struggle to minimize the 
dissonance by filtering out evidence that does 
not match their preconceptions. Few if any 
political proposals made since 1972 have in- 
corporated a mechanism for coping with such 
self-sustaining shibboleths. Kevin Boyle’s and 
Tom Hadden’s otherwise exemplary Ireland: 
A positive proposal has the same fault. 
Theirs is a virtuoso display of how to make a 
case; their terse dismissal of all previous 
"simple solutipns” must become required 
reading. Even adherents of what the Northern 
Ireland review Fortnight recently called “the 
unspoken option", repartition, which is 
beyond question the most practical - because 
precedented - such solution, may be momen- 
tarily shaken by Boyle’s and Hadden's objec- 
tions. But while their proposal has the merit of 
not depending (pace Merlyn Rees) on a will to 
compromise within Northern Ireland itself, It 
still requires a political will. Here is the main 
contrast between the Irish case and other for- 
midable problems which they cite from recent 
European history, such as Franco-German re- 
lations. European co-operation was a product 
of overriding conviction of the sort that has 
been marked) by its absence from British policy 
towards Northern Ireland in this century. 
Their advocacy of a Bill of Rights, in which 
;they follow Richard: Rose and mahy.others, is 
rlikply to be dismissed by a complacent British 


system us unnecessary and “foreign". Thcjj 
new Anglo-Irish Treaty, despite its careful!, 
unspectacular arrangements for shared ai 
ministration (not sovereignty), would raises 
Loyalist storm that would have to be weath- 
ered by the govwrnment, Will it be prepared^ 
do this? 

Here the prognosis cannot be too hopeful 
There is nowadays fairly general agreement 
that the most critical juncture in the whole 
extended crisis of the last fifteen years was the 
collapse of the power-sharing executive in 
1974. William Shannon, former US Ambassa- 
dor to Ireland, in an udmirnbly concise and 
reliable primer, takes the view that the Sun- 
ningdalc system was working well when its 
creators. Edward Heath and William 
Whitelaw, were suddenly removed from power 
by a purely British political crisis. Their succes- 
sors, lacking a vested political interest in the 
system, loo readily accepted the U WC strikes 
the will of the people. This may be a little hard 
on Merlyn Rees, though it is certain that- 
whatever he may say now - he had a poor 
opinion of the executive, and found it difficult 
. to confront a political strike that took theshape 
of an industrial action . There is a real question, 
as Hamid's account makes clear, whether there 
were any real targets for military action even if 
the government had decided to back the execu- 
tive with military force. It might have failed, 
but the fact that it did almost nothing has en- 
during significance. 

On the basis of this, and a decade of subse- 
quent ineffectual tinkering, Shannon develops 
in his final pages a no-holds-barred assault on 
the "ignorance, timidity and fatalism toward 
the north that prevail in the British political 
establishment”. He supplies the missing ele- 
ment in Boyle's and Hadden’s proposal by 
placing responsiblity squarely on the shoulders 
of Mrs Thatcher. As long as Ireland continues 
to be a low political priority, the province of 
beginners and lightweights (it is interesting to 
note that the army saw Rees as a man too 
worried about his standing in, the Cabinet) or 
the Siberian exile of those banished from the 
inner Cabinet, there can be no conslrnawe 
policy. “It is a sure prescription for futility for 
Mrs Thatcher to keep repeating, as her prede- 
cessors have before her, that she cannot 'im- 
pose’ a settlement on the north", Shannon 
observes. "Sovereign governments impose set- 
tlements all the time. When Mrs Thatcher is 
reorganizing the Greater London Council . . • 
she does not take the view that her government 
cannot net until nil the parties involved in the 
problem come up with an agreed solution.* 

It must be hoped that Shannon's last pages 
will bo read nnd digested by those who are not 
only capable of, but responsible for making 
policy. The alternative to sustained action by a 
Conservative prime minister, uniquely 
ified to carry through the sort of Copernlwn 
readjustment that do Gaulle achieved wtt 
Algeria or Nixon (to tnke Shannon’s example 
with China, is that the present arraogenx® 1 ) 
will persist into the next century. Maybe that u 
indeed what Conservatives want. Maybe, m 
demanding prime ministerial actiort, Shannon 
is merely conjuring up yet another immoveao 
obstacle to success. That would be apity. lntne 
old sense, and there would, regrettably, 
little hope that his delicate suggestion of Amer- 
ican pressure through this indirect i^ute 
, result in anything more .than further mina»» 
picking of scabs. . 
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Viewpoint: criticism wanted 


Edna Longley 

Ireland is one of the few parts of the world 
which conceivably needs more, rather than 
less, literary criticism. It follows that if more 
means worse (eg, an avalanche of doctrinaire 
deconstruction) positive harm might be done. 
During the last eighteen months several Irish 
critics have called for different kinds of critical 
revolution. Seamus Deane's Field Day pam- 
phlet Heroic Styles: The tradition of an idea 
somewhat sweepingly concludes: "Everything, 
including our politics and our literature, has to 
be rewritten - ie re-read.” The agenda pro- 
posed by W. J. McCormack’s Ascendancy and 
Tradition (reviewed on page 1239) would also 
keep critics busy, if they are to heal “the dis- 
junction between an Irish local literature and 
the European culture into which it cries out for 
reinsertion”. Tom Paulin's more modest pro- 
posals (in Ireland and the English Crisis) for “a 
tradition of critical independence" have ex- 
plicitly revolutionary Implications: “My own 
critical position ... is founded on an idea of 
identity which has as yet no formal or institu- 
tional existence. It assumes the existence of a 
non-sectarian, republican state which com- 
prises the whole island of Ireland.” “Critical 
Approaches" was the accordingly topical 
theme of the triennial IASAIL conference (In- 
ternational Association for the Study of Anglo- 
Irish Literature) hosted by Queen’s University 
Belfast in July, and attended by over 200 dele- 
gates. John Wilson Foster lecturing on “The 
Critical Condition of Ulster" pitched his de- 
mands for change lower, and more incontro- 
vertibly: “It is surely telling that whereas the 
island has an enviable canon of literature, a 
critical canon would be difficult to conjure into 
existence." 

Assumptions that “the critical condition of 
Ireland [is] undivorceable from the condition 
of criticism in Ireland” (Foster) must startle 
British literary critics used, except for cru- 
sading Marxists and stable egos, to feeling 
Irrelevant. But spheres of activity divorce less 
easily in' a small island. Even hard-headed 
Louis MacNeice could be seduced, into dream- 
' ing “that on this tiny stage with luck a man / 
Might see the end of one particular action”. 
Ireland’s political revolution was led by a bad 
poet, and some of Its groundwork laid by a 
good one. Writing, literary criticism and poli- 
tics have intertwined In the careers of Yeats, 
AE, Sefin O’Faolfiin, John Hewitt, to name 
but a few. None of this, however, automati- 
cally confers status on academic criticism. The 
latter still comes under fire from some writers 
or from free-lance men of letters, mainly de- 
scendants of old-guard literary Dublin; while 
. the Irish author’s vague communal prestige 
protects him from abolition into texts (a fact 
McCormack has regretted). Irish professors 
;write poems more often than poets develop 
critical Ideologies. Seamus Heaney’s critical 

• essays In Preoccupations are markedly 
different from the works of Donald Davie. 
Healthily, the Poundian conflation, or confu- 
sion, of Creation with criticism has not yet 
blighted the Irish literary grass roots. And, 
Indeed, tome of the calls quoted above might . 
promote such conflation: a convergence of the 
creative, critical and political as opposed to 
their fruitful, interaction. Seamus Deane in ■ 
Celtic Revivals (reviewed on page 1239) should • 
not perhaps encourage Heaney “to consider his 
literary heritage more carefully, to interrogate It 
to relation, to his Northern and violent experi- 
ence, to elicit from it a style of survival as poet”. 

- However, critical vacuums rapidly become 

• .uncritical vacuums. The belief that good wri- 
.. ttog speaks for itself is Utopian, and often in- 

y.Atilves a naive ahtithesis between' “life” and 
- ponderous academicism, omitting the in- 
,' totmedlatc steps. As for standards r another 
iUtQpjaq goal anywhere perhaps - the cynical 
,' . 7 *^ that reviewing is faction-fighting by other 
seems more endemic in Ireland than in 
. [Britain. Patrick K&vanagb w&s a victim of this , 
. . : ^,ci»tiL • of critical vacuity: “sentimental 
V i hysterical piefarian dispraise, is no 

mouth of a hungry (nan”. Kavanagh 
■ S^ft ^tiqjfifies the potential for a truly 
i • T^relatipn,' between poetry and crlticbm. be- 

• and social, criticism.. In The 

y f: M^ l -Mungeri anti-pastoral furfbfions' as a 
— ^titique of Irish, society, and Kava- 
might Sjmbblizc essentials of 


the critical spirit: "making wild , vicious lucks at 
emptiness and scringing my teeth at the same 
time". 

Of course Ireland’s compensatory spiritual 
empire overseas has helped local practitioners 
to keep the show on the road: IASAIL, the 
American and Canadian associations for Irish 
Studies, multi-national companies of Yeats- 
i&ns and Joyce&ns. But how much of this comes 
home? W. J. McCormack, seeking an exact 
economic and political framework for criti- 
cism, complains a little ungratefully: “If 
Anglo-Irish literature is a difficult animal to 
classify, it has also long been the subject 
of wondering conversation, anecdote, and 
gossip, the locus of an advanced tourism”. Let 
us hope that Hugh Kenner’s A Colder Eye is 
the last gasp of condescending irresponsibility: 
“There dances before the mind an ideal 
academicism, manipulated from Ireland, 
founded wholly on items of fictitious data that 
have had their origin over pints of porter.” 
There dances before the mind a vision of Hugh 
Kenner boiled in oil. Yet some insiders must be 
abetting such impressions when even that great 
critic of Irish literature, Richard Ellmann, can 
enthuse: 

Wherever green is worn, sentences are shaped more 
memorably than they have to be, old wounds are 
searched, old stories savoured, old witticisms re- 
hearsed. People are accustomed to amuse each other 
when hungry, and prefer a good riposte to a good 
meal. 

Tell that story in some of the hungrier parts of 
Dublin. There is indeed a tendency to perceive 
Ireland aud Irish literature through the fading 
aura of yesteryear Dublin, in preference to the 
chilly lens of contemporary Belfast. As tour- 
ism, or time travel, the sentimental approach 
to Irish literature disregards the whole geo- 
graphy of Ireland itself, let alone Ireland’s 
European context. This made the Belfast 
IASAIL conference an unusual experience for 
many of those involved, including the natives 
themselves. . • , 

Yet just as it is Id the Republic’s political 
interest to continue as a tear in the eye of Irish 
America, what Irish writer or academic would 
finally kill off a myth that lays golden eggs, that 
provides residences for absentee landlords of 
Irish literature? The Bnglish get most blame 
for colonial stereotyping of Ireland, for swal- 
lowing the. Revival’s own “colonialism”. But 
few English critics since Arnold have been 
Irish-tour operators. McCormack notes a 
“notorious reluctance to commit themselves 
[on Joyce]* as if their commentary might con- 
stitute some form of trespass in the affairs of a 
friendly and neighbouring state”. Since tour- 
ism is a two-way traffic, internal decoloniza- 
tion may be the priority. Some Irish critics and 
literati may In fact be resolving a degree of 
dependence on a rich but unsought legacy, 
resisting their own entanglement in Ascen- 
dancy’s last bind. 

That Yeats’s reputation remains in one sense 
volcanic, despite the much-altered geology of 
Irish literature, reflects inescapable politics. 
The sod doeB not quake beneath T. S. Eliot in 
the same way. Thus we are sometimes in- 
structed to opt for Joyce instead of Yeats 7 an 
unnecessary polarization. Thus one. critic can 
salute “the noble, inspiring, secular language 
, of the Forum Report", while another claims: 
“Among recent documents, the New Ireland 
Forum Report cries loudest for decoding." It is 
a situation which has recurred since Yeats fore- 
saw It in his first reaction to the Easter Rising: 
“At the moment I feel that all the work of yearn 
has been overturned, all the bringing together 
of classes, all the freeing of Irish literature and 
criticism from politics /’.(Some critics of course 
regard poetic transcendence as masking poli- 
tical Ascendancy.) Yeats’s “de-Davisization” 
of Irish literature, and the Revival’s appropri- 
ation of Gaelic material without the Gaelic 
language, was attacked from the outset, for 
instance by D. P. Moran, proponent of Irish 
Ireland: • 

Bevoud being a means pr feme and living fo lhose 
who can supply the demand, what good is the Celtic 
note” In English literature to the Irish nation? What 
. good is it to any, except the owners of therii, that 
Irish names figure largely In current English litera- 
ture? 

nnane ubdatesMdrgn when he detecis 


ism". In Celtic Revivals Deane unravels the 
patronage implicit in the evolution of Celtic 
notions from Burke to Arnold to Yeats. Tom 
Paulin’s lecture at the IASAIL conference 
(“Some English Political Writers on Ireland: 
Robert Southey to Douglas Hurd”) developed 
a related argument: "that some of the fun- 
damental principles of English literary criti- 
cism derive from polemical, counter-revolu- 
tionary attitudes to French and Irish republi- 
canism”. But the history of English criticism, 
like English history itself, is not only a con- 
spiracy against Ireland. And the mask having 
been ripped from Southey, Coleridge (admit- 
tedly a supporter of Orange anti-Jacobinism) 
and Hurd (unpopular with Orangemen), what 
then, sang Plato’s ghost, what then? 

Tracking the sins of the Gall in yet another 
sphere obscures alternative lights in which we 
might view the effect of politics on the criticism 
of Irish literature. There are even ways of 
regarding certain "Anglo-Irish” writers as 
bridge-builders, not falsifying colonialists. De- 
constructing the Revival is In part an attempt to 
expunge the “Anglo” component, to deliver 
Irish Ireland in the English language. Among 
other things, unitary maps of Ireland and Bri- 
tain discount regional factors. The writer and 
critic Anthony Cronin, for instance, objects to 
any distinctions being drawn on this basis be- 
tween the work of Northern and Southern Irish 
writers. Obviously all genuine literature is 
European, universal etc. But its cultural roots 
enable It also to interpret what F. S. L. Lyons 
called “the roots of difference” that have dis- 
torted society North and South. And if North- 
ern Ireland is merely a region it is, whether we 
like it or not, a region or “province” in two 
contexts. Usually those who dispute one map- 
image want to substitute another, rather than a 
series of interlacing contours, lightly or heavily 
marked. I recently co-edited with Gerald 
Dawe a collection of critical essays dedicated to 
John Hewitt, Across a Roaring Hill: The Pro- 
testant imagination in modern Ireland (re- 
viewed on page 1238). It was interesting to find 
one Dublin critic perceiving the whole exercise 
as an apologia for. Unionism; while Enoch 
Powell, Unionist MP and British nationalist, 
diagnosed a severe case of parish-pump Irish 
nationalism: “[Northern Irish protestant] 
iiterateurs, like their opposite numbers in the 
Republic, also love to bellyache about who 
they are, what they are and why they are. 
Naturally this is much petted end encouraged 
by those . . . who want to bully the Northern 
Ireland electorate out of their settled convic- 
tion.” Amid competing Nationalist rhetorics, 
the writer and critic may indeed be well advised 
to start from a smaller nucleus and aim for a 
larger. Paul MuJdoon In an interview renewed 
Kavanagh’s gpti-Nationalfet insistence on the 
local microcosm, the poem as hot-line between 
the “parish” (a metaphor for immediate cir- 
cumstances) and the universe: “a small place, a 
parish, can come to stand for the world”; while 
at the same time: “I like to think that a whole 
society is informing the lines of the poem, that 
every detail is accurate.” •• » 

Both Anglo-Irish writers and writers from 
Northern Ireland are occasionally deleted from 
over-exclusive map-images: from the English 
Atlanticism which ignores Ireland* from the 
Irish Europeanism which ignores England. On 
the historical map, Eliot figures more centrally 
than Yeats in genealogies of modern English 
poetry, despite Yeats's notable formal influ- 
ence on W. H. Auden and Philip Larkin, and 
his pervasive presence. Louis MacNeice; .has 
long languished on the margin of the “Auden 
- generation” in England, .and of the Clarke^ 
Kavan&gh generation in Ireland. Significantly , 
MacNeice is now a father-figure of contemp- 
orary poetry in tfae North. Derek Mahon, • iri-.- 
.. fluenced by MacNeice while still at School ( ,f a.. 
familiar voice whispering in my ear”) recently; 
agreed in an interview with Terence Brown 
that "My generation” made MacNeice “part of: 
the intellectual history of modem Ireland” . 
(Poetry Ireland Review, No 14,; autumn 1985). 

: But “Ulster poetry" *- a term Mahon rejects - 
can also languish in limbo. 1 Even Seamus 
Heaney has been denounced from some Dub- 
lin literary pulpits as benefiting from “an Eng- 
lish-made reputation”. Hence In part tile 
need for, his Open Letter: “My passport's 
f.rgreen," QqmpareRpjHSrt jPrqst’swMfow^.af- 
j'ter iBUipjing .tQ-AfWicy, ahQUt'hU /British- 
*made reputation”. On the other hand, Michael 


Schmidt and Peter Jones, speaking from a 
Mancunian pulpit, expelled the intruder in 
their introduction to British Poetry since 1970 : 

“for the serious reader there is no reason to 
redraw the map of English poetry around the 
six counties”. All this sensitivity about “Brit- 
ish", "Irish", “Northern", “Ulster” poetry 
(usually convenient shorthand rather than 
deliberate insult or prescriptive limitation), 
together with the Field Day group’s decoloniz- 
ing emphasis on “right names", manifests 
another constant of Anglo-Irish literary rela- 
tions. Wherever two or three are gathered 
together to discuss Anglo-Irish / Irish litera- 
ture, the conference invariably has a ritual 
seizure about what it should call itself and the 
object of its devotion (I now sound like Enoch 
Powell). The merits of "Anglo-Irish” as a 
politeness towards literature in the native lan- 
guage (compare Anglo-Welsh) are offset by 
lingering Ascendancy overtones. At the Bel- 
fast IASAIL conference an African delegate 
broke the deadlock by announcing that in his 
own multi-lingual, multi-culturai part of the 
world a conference hBd compromised on the 
definition: “anything written by anyone from 
around here”. 

My objection to political readings catching 
on in too big a way (and I know that’s political 
too) is that Irish literature has always been such 
a political hot potato. What seems novel in 
England, where culture realizes its political 
character only during occasional decades (the 
1930s, the 1980s) and forgets in between, is 
mother's milk in Ireland. MacNeice is a good 
analyst of the shortcomings of 1930s Marxist 
criticism: "Critics often tend to write as if a 
condition were the same thing as a cause”; “As 
literary historians Marxists are some use along 
broad lines, but broad lines, alas, in both his- 
tory and literature are far less than half the 
battle, it is the brush strokes that count”. The 
structuralist term “history”, which strangely 
stands still and has little to dp with most histo- 
rians' history, all too. readily identifies with an . 
equally deterministic and static use of the word.' 
in Ireland. And “broad lines” - a comprehen- 
sive critical theory, wholesale re-reading - 
also merge into other unitary philosophies; 
whereas more ad hoc or pluralistic approaches 
imply a different version of unity. It seems to 
be hoped in some quarters that Derrida .will 
raise the siege of Derry, a critical “Year of the 
French” succeed where its military predecessor 
failed. In my view, Ireland principally needs a 
practical criticism , one which polishes the liter- 
ary mirror both for its own sake and the sake of 
multi-faceted, social reflections. It may be the 
“brush-strokes" that have most to tell us. 

In “The Critical Condition of Ulster” 
(printed in .the latest Honest Ulsterman), John 
Wilson Foster proposes a blueprint for “cultu- 
ral preparation": 

"Culture, pot politics" ought to be one of our slo- 
gans, “criticism, not politics” another, each implying 
tiie strategic pretence that these are separable activi- 
ties ... . Those who wish lo see a united Ireland by 
coosent should let the cultural preparation com- 
mence, but it will require the altruism of cross-secta- 
rian studies, - 

- Such studies are already under way, if literary 1 
critics and scholars lag behind historians in 
collectively assembling a complex insight into 
Lyons’s froots of difference?', perspectives un- 
amenable to propaganda. An Orwellian alert- 
ness to all political languages should Indeed be 
part of the strategy. International critics (and 
the newly formed British Association for Irish 
Studies) have much to contribute, though not 
by merely substituting “Lambeg Drum Imag- 
ery in Ulster Prose and Poefry" for -, ‘Swan 
Symbolism iia Yeats”. We could do with more, 
'and' more comprehensive, histories of Irish . 

. literature since Yeats and Joyce, more editions 
and reprints. If one obstneie to complicating 
the map' is; reflex ahti-Britishness, the larger 
NoHhem obstacle' to such studies influencing . 
society is typified by those Craigavon counefl- 
. lore' who turned down a commemorative bust 
of locally-born AE, because’his "Britishness” 
seemed doubtful. 

Literary movement in the North has always 
depended on “cross-sectarian” creative ferti- 
lization, on the diversity rather than division of 
its traditions, Ulster students of literature can 
today learn about themselveB and the world 
through a range pf texts. which ultimately dis- 

4 SOM P^rt..N9Tjhqrn. 

More widely, the new appetite for Local history 
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American notes 


Christopher Hitchens 


If a critic of the standing of Joseph Epstein can 
be wrong about E. M. Forster, then I can be 
mistaken about nasty tendencies in American 
criticism. 1 would as soon be wrong as right in 
this case, but if Epstein’s recent article is any 
guide, we are in for another season of what 
Robert Lowell once called “the reign of piety 
and iron". 

Discussing the work of P. N. Furbank and 
Mary Lago in the September Commentary , the 
editor of The American Scholar gives what he 
calls, “One Cheer for E. M. Forster”. I don’t 
think it perverse to give his conclusion first; 
that conclusion being: 

If, then, his writing today aceras so thin, so hollow 
and finally so empty, can it be in part became we 
have now all had an opportunity to view the progress 
of emancEpationisra in our lifetimes, the liberation 
that was the name of Forster’s most ardent desire, 
and know it to be itself thin, hollow and Gnaliy 
empty? 

What would merit such a judgment? It seems 
to hnve come as something of a shock to Mr 
Epstein thRt Forster was a homosexual. “It is a 
towering fact,” he writes, “one so central to his 
life as to colour all the rest." But he goes on to 
reassure us that "Certainly, there is nothing 
one can construe as overtly homosexual about 
E. M. Forster’s novels.” Flushed with relief at 
this concession, he proceeds: 

Apart from Maurice, there are no homosexual char- 
acters in any of the five novels on which his reputa- 
tion rests. Nor Is there any animus against women; 
and Indeed as often as not his female characters are 
genuine heroines. 

This must qualify as the most callous, unthink- 
ing nonsequitur to have appeared in a serious 
review for some time. If animus against women 
were a test of the homosexual sensibility, there 
would be few tests left for male heterosexuals 
to pass. But Epstein is not always so indulgent. 
Sternly he quotes Furbank to the effect that, 
“It is true that he [Forster] discovered mas- 
turbation when he was 15 or 16.” This is given 
os an example of “the chilling modem bio- • 
graphical note” , though one must wonder into 
whose biography such a sentence would not 
have been inserted. 

The target, of course, is not Forster's de- 
viance but his permissiveness in social and poli- 
tical matters. Having rehearsed the obvious, 
that Forster’s known amours were respectively 
an Egyptian train conductor, a Muslim Indian 
and a pritish policeman, Epstein cunningly ih- 



eloquent as the earlier slip about “animus 
against women”. 

Groping for authority, and recalling Trill- 
ing’s study of 1943, Epstein grandly speculates, 
“my guess is that if Lionel Trilling knew now 
what the rest of us know about his subject, he 
would cither not have written his E. Af. Forster 
or have written a very different book". Making 
allowance for the multiple anachronism of that 
sentence, we must still ask what he supposes to 
have been occluded from Trilling. His only 
answer seems to be homosexuality, unless we 
count his exciting discovery that, “the treat- 
ment of the Indians by the British had been 
nowhere nearly so cruel, indeed murderous, as 
the treatment of Indians by one another”. 

Explicit at various points in the article is the 
old suggestion that homosexuality, moral 
cowardice and political treason are some kind 
of family tree. Why does Mr Epstein feel the 
need to invoke libera! sympathy for this idea7 
As a general thing, he attacks and even ridi- 
cules the heritage of Lionel Trilling. I asked 
Diana Trilling for her comment on the thesis, 
which was as follows: 

Lionel didn’t know Forster was homosexual when he 
began his book, but he later said that the idea did 
indeed come to him while he was working on it. Pace 
Mr Epstein, who believes that there is nothing one 
can construe as homosexual in Forster’s novels, it 


As our cab bucketed through Rock Creek 
Park, and as he bellowed this intelligence over 
his shoulder, I wondered if I would be wise to 
give him my name and telephone number. But 
I’m glad I did, because the book is charming 
and humane, because it has given me the idea 
of insuring my own son against the ephemeral, 
and because a few weeks later Fletcher rang 
and said, “Ever hear of a guy called George 
Weidenfeld? Says he knows you. I gave him a 
ride the other night and he said he was a pub- 
lisher.” 


H. L. Mencken described lawyers as “obscur- 
antists" and himself as “a congenital disbeliev- 
er in laws". None the less, he deliberately 
made work for the legal profession by limiting 
posthumous access to his private papers and by 
leaving instructions about the timing of their 
release to the public. Early in October, the 
attorney-general for Maryland ruled that 
Mencken’s “request" to his surviving brother 
and sister did “not have the legal effect of a will 
because it was not executed with the formali- 
ties required”. As 'a result, the Enoch Pratt 


Free Library, to which the sage of Baltimore 
made his bequest, will be able to submit his 
intimate diaries to a publisher. 

Scholars who have seen the raw material are 
preparing us for a depressing read. It seems 
that in the pages of his own journal Mencken 
gave vent to the prejudices - against Jews, 
blacks and non- Aryans in general - which are 
only hinted at in his published essays. Perhaps 
embittered by the anti-Germanism which was 
so commonplace in his lifetime, Mencken 
wrote ambivalently nbout Hitler and forcefully 
about "kikes", “wops" and “niggers". His bio- 
grapher, Carl Bode, describes the papers as 
“the worst of Mencken" and as “bleak" in 
general. Others say that the diaries are re- 
deemed by Mencken's tenderness for his wife, 
and by such entries as the one on the drinking 
capacity of Sinclair Lewis. But the overwhelm- 
ing impression given by the 2,000 pages, which 
cover the years between 1930 and Mencken’s 
stroke in 1948, is apparently that of a man 
obsessed by enemies within, and consumed 
with a self-pitying hypochondria. We should 
perhaps be grateful that there is no revelation 
of homosexual yearning in the diaries, because 
that would really clog the literary revisionist 
mill. 
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All Fojiteri loves cut through class lines - through 
. and dowTiWHrd, CH0 sex add politics commingle for 
Forster? Were his Interclass,' interracial loves ex- 
pressions of .his liberalism conducted by other 
v moans? , " !• ‘ 

It may dr tnay not prove significant, for anyone 
thinking of preparing an impressionist study of 
the aetiology of Mr Epstein, that Syed Ross 
Masood was in no respect socially “inferior” to’ 
Forster. That “through arid downward" is. as 
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• and autobiography indicates a community be- 


find out if his conjecture was correct and even as late 
as 1964, twenty-one years later, when his publishers 
were bringing out a second edition of the book, the 
fact that he now knew with certainly that Forster was 
homosexual didn't impel him to change anything he 
had originally written. 


I myself have recently formed a relationship 
with a taxi-driver. Like many of his profession, 
he turned out to be an ambitious author. But 
unlike many of them, he had gone as far- as 
writing a book and publishing it himself. Talk- 
ing Your Roots , by Bill Fletcher, has made its 
way from his Xerox machine to decent reviews 
in Psychology today. Booklist , USA Today 
and elsewhere. It Is a textbook, written in 
opposition to the youth culture and the instant, 
transitory nature of modem mass communica- 
tion. Simply, and at a time when much sen- 
timehtal twaddle is being talked about “faihily 
. values”, Fletcher suggests that parents employ 
the video revolution to record their own pa- 
rents’ memories, reflections and anecdotes, 
and to transmit them to their own children. He 
hds taken pains,' as a trained anthropologist , to 
set out careful methods and procedures for 
doing this. Visits from grandparents are often 
.- s boring and stilted, ibut the best evidence is that 
growing children can be enthralled by properly 
prepared video' narratives, Flqjcher has in- 
. eluded special ’’Roots” chapters for black and 
Jewish families, and has designed “ice-break- 
ing 1 ' schedules of prompting and questioning, 
so that the end result will resemble oral history 
- more than fireside reminiscence.' • 


yet another agenda. It applies to,, and con- 
nects, all points of the literary, compass: 

The problem .of criticism in Ireland remains to. be 


H. R. Woudhuysen 


“Do you remember my speaking of Lieuten- 
ant Colingwood, who came to Taputea in 
the Resolute in 1832? He wrote a Memoir of 
that visit. I’ve had every bookseller in England 
and America searching for it, and here it is at 
lastl Edwards of London discovered It. That 
man is a marvel! Give him time and I believe he 
could unearth the lost books of Livy!" “Ed- 
wards of London” is of course Francis Ed- 
wards, whose firm moved in 1911 to what was 
surprisingly enough London's first purpose- 
built bookshop. The famous Marylebone High 
Street shop has closed down and its large refer- 
ence library (including a copy of J. N. Hall’s 
novel Under the South, 1928, from which the 
quotation above comes) is beingsold by Maggs. 
As well as two photographs of the shop, the 
catalogue (number 1062) has a brief introduc- 
tion outlining the history of the firm and avalu- 
able appendix giving a preliminary checklist of 
FrandB Edwards's catalogues. The house file 


of these, running from 1855 to 1981, along with 
several other sets, including one which is 
marked up and a unique fragment of a cash 
book for 1869, would supply important in- 
formation about the history of the second-hand 
and antiquarian book trade of a kind not easily 
available elsewhere. Some of the reference 
works like Colonel W. E. Moss's catalogue of 
bindings from Robert Dudley, Earl of Leices- 
ter’s library, offered for sale are rare and one, 
Library books of N. T. Hannaford Schafer, 
duplicated in 1968, “of which the most im- 
portant parts are the sections on pigeons, 
doves, poultry and allied birds”, may be uni- , 
que. Others carry affectionate inscriptions 
bearing witness to Francis Edwards's much- 
admired position in the trade. The most engag- 
ing example of these is probably the letter John 
Carter sent with a copy of his Publisher’s Cloth: 
An outline history, 1935. Having wished Fran- 
cis Edwards many happy returns on his eight- 
ieth birthday he says of his pamphlet, "it suf- 
fers from having been written in three nights in 
New York (plus a bottle of whisky) but it has 
the merit of taking up very little room". 
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Letter 



1 August Strindberg 

S| r -in her brilliant review of Michael Meyer’s 
nei biography (October 25) Inga-Stina 
Ewbank contrasts the narrow and prejudiced 
wish view of Strindberg with the “vast 
cQfflus” known to his Swedish admirers, and of 
! amrse she is right. Nevertheless, for an 
: ^der it U interesting to ask to what extent 
Strindberg remains a living classic, read by the 
young, in his native country. Certainly there 
are mouldering sets of the original Samlade 
drifter in middle-class homes. But, as Profes- 
: jor Ewbank notes, the modern edition offering 
reliable texts of Strindberg is incomplete, and 
it it also high-priced. From the range of 
paperback texts available in Sweden one would 
Kver guess that he Is supposed to be the 
; country’s greatest writer. Visiting the other- 
wise excellent bookshops of Professor 
f Enbank’s native city I have found that many of 
I Strindberg’s internationally famous late plays, 

I such as The Pelican and The Ghost Sonata, 

I caraot be bought except in Bnglish transla- 
1 dans. An English reader who finds himself 
1 pusled by some striking discrepancies be- 
Icftttii the Meyer and the University of 
I Wellington translations has nowhere to turn, 

] short, presumably, of the Royal Library and 
1 be Strindberg Museum. 

] PATRICK PARRINDER. 

| Department of English Language and Literature, 

1 Lfwverrity of Reading, Whlteknights, Reading. 

| Tito's Flawed Legacy' 

I Si,- If my book Tito’s Flawed Legacy was as 
I cmemptible as your reviewer sugests (Octo- 
1 tail), it seems odd that the Minister of the 
I bdeilor of the Yugoslav Federal Government 
I Amid have signalled it out for a special 
1 draco, No 650 1-12/5 of September 3, pub- 
lic in the Belgrade Official Gazette on 
J September 20, prohibiting the import or 
| SataMon of the book on Yugoslav territory. 

;■ 1 itemttsiry identifies the book in the Serbo- 
I Gwnmnalatlon as ‘Tito’s Sinful Legacy", 

I vhich^omo of my readers may think is better 
1 duo (he. original title. 

■ 1 la Hiring my “errors", Mr Wheelor starts his 
j k- and l quote - as follows: “Characteristi- 
juijfiHpshod is this sentence: ‘Already in 
J ®36, Rebecca West, whose famous book Grey 
1 tab and Black Falcon had earned her a 
I T*iil place in Serb affections, first heard 
J Jem Mihailovlti,’ Black Lamb and Grey 
I tew was not published until 1942. . . As 
I Jhgrtting the title wrong, it was certainly a 

• ;| Jon my part to suggest that in 1936 Rebecca 
I "ri’sbook had earned her- instead of saying 
||JJ° her - a special place In Serb 
inu ,on *' ^ at I plainly meant was that by 
| Rebecca West had already reason to 
I and admire Mibailovid, Mr Wheeler 
j Jean not to know that Rebecca West was 
f «ady a familiar figure in Yugoslavia before 

• as she wrote In your journal, April 
. ^ new then that MlhaUovld was 

8 8 uerr M a war against the Nazis: “In 
'|j? . Went 10 s P®ak for the British Council in 
rid. . .visited .... a Military 
J... 11^® DrazhaMihajlovid [was 

• IP °S a *®®dlng anti-Nazi spirit iti the 
I- ■ IJ 0 1937] I was twice shown 

• ; °f a memorandum on guerrilla 

. B hieans of resisting the inevitable 

Ikfa Qennahy was ceriain to 

Was ®^ von as ^ raz ^ a 

Ite.^^ 8068 ; 00 tQ “y l “filled” Zagreb 
Bj^y^t offloerg w hora the Partisans 
nj^.pown when their, first detachments 

■ • In fact.T was citing the 

■; o^ ex-^fflepr in Zagreb (still 

• 1 B how he was hidden 

fellow-officers' were 
iJJWBhtwed. Mr Wheeler also took 
: ^ rt;of the death, in the 
• ti^n Qoli Otok, of the man 

.1938,' poured scorn on 
: translation of Stalin’s 

. ! i ponwhtnlst Party. Some 

) nlleged that the 

• Work was the 

' a 8dd Tito was lucky to 

• Information came to 

i V 'J- ^ in Belgrade. 

, . egregious 

Jj*^J|i^^t^ ; 'P^ageti ; on pages 91-2 


and 99 where, he says, I wrongly seek “to make 
F. H. Hinsley’s British Intelligence in the 
Second World War, Volume 3, part 1, pp 
160-2, support [my] attempt to refute charges of 
collaboration with the Axis against Mihailo- 
vid' . T attempted nothing of the sort. On page 
91 I cite Professor Hinsley Iot his clearly 
affirmed view that, during the last months of 
1942, intercepts of German intelligence “cast 
some doubt on the arguments that Mihailovas 
forces were doing no fighting at all . . 

On page 92 I note Hinsley’s evidence that 
what, until now, has been presented as a last 
chance given to Mihallovid in December 1943 
to go on receiving Allied aid, was a fake. 
Official historians of the period have told us 
that Mihailovvd was then warned that, unless 
be performed certain acts of sabotage (which 
would have provoked horrific reprisals), he 
would receive no more Allied amts. Hinsley 
tells us that in fact the decision to dump 
Mihailovid had already been taken in Novem- 
ber 1943 and that the subsequent “ultimatum” 
was a device, thought up in Cairo, and 
designed to persuade King Peter that as 
Mihailovid was no use to the Allied war effort, 
the King should dismiss him and come to terms 
with Tito. 

Finally, on page 99, 1 note Hinsley’s view 
that the reason why the Allies finally withdrew 
their missions to Mihailovid was not because 
they regarded him as a traitor. On the 
contrary, he says, in January 1944 “the Chiefs 
of Staff again displayed their earlier indiffer- 
ence to the process of trying to hang a breach 
with Mihailovid on charges of treachery". The 
main reason why the missions were recalled 
from the Chetniks “was because Tito was 
otherwise unwilling to accept the full Allied 
missions, which were essential if Allied sup- 
port for him [Tito] was to be effective”. 

My book, which is the first comprehensive 
reassessment by a British author of our 
relations with. Yugoslavia since 1939, covers an 
extremely wide canvas and there are numerous 
mistakes in names and spelling which will have 

10 be corrected in later editions. A few days 
ago I received ten such corrections from a very 
distinguished scholar in Belgrade, who charit- 
ably dismissed them as “some small errors of 
the compositor” but said of the book itself: 
“Even a qualified Yugoslav reader will get an 
impression that the author has a solid under- 
standing of our [ie, the Yugoslav people’s] past 
and present. The factual basis of your book 
cannot be seriously challenged." 

NORA BELOFF. 

11 Belsize Road, London NW6 4RX. 

Capital Sin 

Sir, - Some years ago you were so good as to 
publish a letter In which I asked why English 
lexicographers, and therefore also writers and 
journalists, refused to accept that German 
nouns took initial capital letters; indeed that 
many might otherwise be confused with unre- 
lated verbs. I accept that words like dumm* 

■ kopf, delicatessen or kindergarten are at least 
as naturalized as I am , and I’m prepared to give 
them lebeniraum. (More than that. I was de- 
lighted to hear one of our civic leaders recently, 
called “a little gauieiter”, for no Bnglish-born 
word would have been adequate.) But Cham- 
bers tells us that Goethe’s motto (Ohne Hast, 
ohne Rost - "without haste, without rest") was 
ohne hast, ohne rast, whjdh not only makes hast 
the second person singular of haben, and rast 
the second or third person singular of rasen, to 
rave (and differently pronounced, too), but 
also makes nonsense of the whole quotation. 
The latest OED supplement claims, on a single 
page, that the German word for "castle” IS 
‘ S/om”, that “master" is "meister" (what,; 
even “wilhelm” of that ilk?) and that milted 
chicken-fat is "schmaltz" (which km t any- 
way:' it’s Schmalz). As a result I have the, 
greatest difficulty in persuading editors and 
subeditors, oh the rare occasions wh^Iusea 
German word, that I am nght and their dtc- 

^NowrR^er? Burchfield appears to com-, 
pound our confusion , in his masterly reviewof 
the Grimms’ Deutsches 1 WrlvlW (Mjtar 
ItY with Ztfhn, Biermolke and Gntndbud-- 

Se" r/brm 

"nhlnuF. Sir. thete are no such wordS. ,,. 


or he would not have undertaken lo review a 
German-German dictionary. So, as no one re- 
plied last time, may I repeat my question in the 
hope of now receiving an authoritative 
answer? As most dictionaries appear to follow 
this absurd practice (and l cannot believe it is 
based on ignorance) may I ask what the reason- 
ing is behind this attempt to simplify - and at 
the same time make harder - a foreign lan- 
guage? 

When Sir Thomas Beecham was accosted by 
an American who drawled, “Sir Thomas, I’m 
from the English-speaking Union", Beecham 
replied, “I don’t believe it”. One might cast 
similar doubt on Chambers's statement (on 
page 1603 of my copy) “ man spricht deutsch" . 

FRITZ SPIEGL. 

4 Windermere Terrace, Liverpool L8 3SB. 

Anna Freud 

Sir, - As Melanie Klein's biographer I feel 
compelled to draw your attention to a grave 
error Nick Isbister has unwittingly made in his 
review of Uwe Peters’s Anna Freud : A life 
dedicated to children (October II). 

Isbister accepts as fact Peters’s contention 
that Anna Freud's analysis with her father 
featured as “one of the central issues" in the 
Symposium on Child Analysis in London in 
1927. In actual fact, there was not a single 
reference to the analysis; indeed, it was not 
revealed until the publication of Paul Roazen’s 
Freud and His Followers in 1975. 

The Symposium was organized by Ernest 
Jones as a defence against the attack made on 
Klein by Anna Freud some months previously 
in her first book, Elnftihrung in die Technik der 
Klnderanalyse. 

PHYLLIS OROSSKURTH. 

New College, University of Toronto, Toronto. 

Rabindranath Tagore's 
'Selected Poems' 

Sir, - Mary Lago did not enjoy Rabindranath 
Tagore’s Seletted Poems (September 27), and 
that is her right. But I feel I must reply on 
points of accuracy. 

1) Tagore’s own translations are not in free 
verse but in poetic prose. 

2) Tagore was nineteen or twenty in 1881, 
not twenty-one; in any case my selection begins 
in 1882. 

3) There are fifty, not seventy-five, pages of 
notes in my book. 

4) The Vaishnava padas had some influence 
on Tagore, particularly on his sopgs; but it is 
absurd to call them “the model” for his poetry 
in all its range and variety. 

5) ksanikd and the .Bengali compounds in 
the next paragraph too are all misspelt (a mis- 
take with a diacritical mark is a spelling mis- 
take). 

6) It is true that I have not generally tried to 
duplicate Tagore’s rhymes and metres; but has 
Mary Lago noticed the metres, rhythms, 
rhymes and half-rhymes I use to achieve 
equivalent formal effects? 

7) “Evening lamp” for sandhyd-dfp vyo uld 
have been redundant in my translation (p81) 
because dusk is mentioned . In my notes (p 147) 
there is a literal translation of the lines in ques- 
tion that gives the full meaning of sandfyya-dTp . 

■ 8) In the rablndra-racandbaft the. lines of the 
poems ‘are often set out differently from the 
versions in safleayild, ihe selection made by 
Tagbre himself that I used for two -thirds of my 
book. This is no doubt why Mary Lago says 
that I do not always preserve the line patterns. 

9) The rabindra-racandbalt (I have , the 
1946-57 edition to hand) may also have misled 
her over the collections in which Tagore’s 
poems first appeared. But th'e notes to Volume 
7, for example, Inform tis that sdme poems in 
kdhlnl were taken from earlier books. I have 
found only one dear discrepancy (not “at least 
four”): “Grandfather’s Holiday!’ should be 
ascribed to pa fatqkd hot dUu-bhpldrtdfh, l shall 
correct this if the book is reprinted. 

10) There are only two or three poems in the 
entire book that use “flutes, rain-clouds, and 

. separated lovers" in the traditional Indian way, 
How can .Mary Lago say that readers ‘•will; 
except in the late poems, find only that”? , ' 

WILLIAM RATMCE. 

4 pNorr?yaA v eti 90 , Oxford.. 


The New Critics 
and Organic Form 

Sir, - David Morse takes me to task for 
attributing to the New Critics a concept of 
organic form (Letters, October 4). He denies 
“categorically” that Cleanth Brooks's Well- 
Wrought Urn “could be meaningfully charac- 
terized in such terms”, and takes this as proof 
positive that the New Critics as a group held no 
such ideology of poetic form. 

As it happens, I wasn't thinking in my review 
of Brooks at all, important a figure in the 
movement as he was. I had in mind Ransom, 
Tate, Blackmur and Wimsatt, all of whom at 
one time or another expressed quite unambig- 
uously their commitment to a concept of poetic 
form that they termed organic and took 
variously from Coleridge, Hegel, or Kant - all 
of whom were read somewhat naively, as 
recent scholarship testifies. Ransom himself 
was under no illusions that his and Wimsatt's 
use of the term “concrete universal”, and 
Wimsatt’s felicitous coinage, “verbal icon", 
analogized the formal unity of poems to 
organisms: Even a cursory examination of the 
texts of each would bear his point out. 

The case of Brooks may be somewhat more 
difficult to assess, but I find it odd that David 
Morse would completely repudiate any con- 
cept of organic form in, of all texts. The 
Well-Wrought Urn. The idea is certainly 
strongly implied in the closing paragraphs of 
the chapter on “Among School Children”, 
which bean the title “Yeats's Great Rooted 
Blossomer”, and hints at the identity between 
the image of the tree 1 and the poetic unity 
achieved in Yeats’s poem. More damaging still 
to Morse’s case is the final paragraph of the 
chapter on Keats’s ode, which explicitly identi- 
fies what the essay has been calling the 
dramatic situation of the poem as an “organic 
context”. Before berating me for inattentive 
reading, perhaps David Morse would do well 
to read the very texts he' cites a bit more closely 
- never mind perspicaciously. 

MICHAEL SPRINKER. 

Department of English, State University of New 
York at Stony Brook, Stony Brook, New York 
11794. 

'The Survival of Charles 
Darwin' 

Sir, - In her review (August 2) of The Survival 
of Charles Darwin by R. W. Clark, Gillian 
Beer notes that Clark “identifies Darwin's 
theory initially with the survival of the fittest. It 
is not until a good fifty pages further on that he 
makes it clear that this concept first appeared 
In the fifth edition, drawing on Spencer's 
formulation.” This is incorrect. 

It was in the third “edition” (really “impress- 
ion”) of The Origin of Species that Charles 
Darwin followed the statement “I have called 
this principle, by which each slight variation, if 
useful, is preserved, by the term Natural 
Selection ...” with “But the expression often 
used by Mr Herbert Spencer of the Survival of 
the Fittest is more accurate, and is sometimes 
equally. convenient”. The first printing of 1 ,250 
copies was oversold on the day of publication, 
November 26, 1859, and the second printing of 

3.000 was put under way immediately and 
appeared in January 1860. 

It was only in the third “edition” (printing of 

2.000 copies, April 26, 1861), in which Darwin 
first had the opportunity to answer some of his 

.. Critics', that the title bf the fourth chapter 
became “Natural Selection; or (he Survival of 
the Fittest", bjlt (with' the exception of sub- 
headings) “survival of the fittest" is only used 
.three times in the text: Thus, "This principle of 
preservation, ;pr the survival of the fittest, I 
have called 1 Natural Selection." Spencer's 
“Survival of the Fittest? was added to the 
.original text by incorporation rather than 
expansion! Reading the text, moreover, before 
thti slight changes were made in the third 
printing, Helps to suggest, that the original 
“survival of the adapted” is -preferable to the 
.somewhat tautologous “survival of the fittest”. 
Spencer’s formulation of the survival of the 
fittest provide dparwln with a catch-phrase (at 
least in print) but not the concept for his theory 
on evolution. 

MILO KEYNES. 

. v.3, BnmawEok Walk, JCanibridge. .. 
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Of the body politic 


Stagier and stagier 



OMMENTAKY 


Victoria Radin 

HOWARD BARKER 
Crimes in Hoi Countries 
The Castle 
Downchild 
The Pit, Barbican 

“Can you stand a woman who speaks of her 
cunt?”, asks Erica by way of seduction in 
Crimes In Hot Countries. Tn these three plays, 
women do speak of their cunts. Men speak of 
their cocks and dicks. Everyone seems caught 
in a great shi fting wet quagmi re of bod i ly j uices 
and parts. “To put my finger in Christ and feel 
his heat”, is the longing of the returning Cru- 
sader in The Castle, The lead character in 
Downchlid opens the piay with a panegyric on 
"foreskins couchant on Aegean rocks”. The 
secretary to the former prime minister in the 
same play tells her mother about Blackpool 
bedrooms where she got the "soil of honest 
labour in my crotch". ("Did weir, replies her 
mother, who has just woken from a dream of 
sex.) But there are also bowels and turds. 
"Words” , as one of the characters says, “slop 
with meanings”. The effect is overwhelming 
but curiously cerebral and cold. There is no 
love, no real eroticism. 

A savage disgust writhes through these plays' 
which were written in the late 1970s and early 
1980s and "neglected" - ie, rejected - and now 
staged in an attempt at celebrating a far too 
prolific playwright who has written twenty 
plays in ten years. Each play has as its theme a 
different kind of sexuality - heterosexual and 
male and female homosexual. All of them are 
twinned to Barker's other concern of politics - 
the patriotic squirming alarm at Britain's fall 
from Empire that passes for politics among 
dramatists of the generation now reaching the 
age of forty. 

Downchild, the earliest of the three plays, is 
a bitter parody , almost apoplectic with rage, of 
the Wilson era. Its central character,' Tom 
Downchild (played as are most of the lead male 
roles, by Ian McDiannid) is a socialist and gay 
gossip Writer, “Lord Cocky" of the Daily 
World, ah inflammation of imaginings about 
Tom Diibergi He arrives in Devon to enjoy sex 
•with Ms lover, who has just been sprung from 
Wandsworth* and to sniff out the doings in a 
mansion, housing a former PM, his secretary 
and A peer of the realm, Who has murdered a 
nanny and is nicknamed Lucky. The plot, that ' 
insubstantial oobweb that in a Barker play glis- 
tens , before our eyes, forever, out of . reach, 1 
involves the "trial" of the politician Roy (Paul 
• FVeetnan, grey, played-out and gravely lubri- 
cious) 'and his secretary (Anq Mitchell, ele- 
gant, hard and manipulative) for their murder . 
of Lucky, and Downchild’ s purchase of an ille- 
gitimate child whom he flings over the cliffs 
rather than see grow iip in "our English mess. 

. What bqby with pit ounce of sense would 
choose. to struggle in Roy's desert?" The baby 
Is saved, but there is a lot of Edward Bond’s 
cruelty in Barker, an existential rage which has 
. fixed itself on, the wrongness of England rather 
' than of life; ( 

The cjruelty is strongest to The Castle, which 
; js the ; best ,p£ : thfc jhfee plays' A .knight/ 
) (McDlnrmld, beautified by ft Iqngrites^t pony\ 
taili. vaguely futujristio Eyebrows and a tunio) 
returns home to find that during his absence of 
seven years his village bsjs become a seif-suffi: 
ident matriarchy with his. wife (the stem Penny 


such old men who haven’t been away fighting 
to bring forth more generations. The witch 
reacts badly to the return of the men and mur- 
ders one of them - for which her punishment 
after a long trial (a typical Barker set-piece) is 
the imaginatively repellent condemnation of 
wearing the dead man chained to her waist. 
The knight’s personal revenge lies in building a 
fortress (the castle of the title) as a deterrent 
against hypothetical dangers. His wife sees it as 
a “magnet for extermination”, and into her 
pregnant belly plunges a knife. Dummies of 
dead pregnant women fall from the flies and 
the apocalypse arrives: but here Barker is on 
firmer ground. Anachronistic in its text and 
design features, the play clearly reveals our 
own world of threatened nuclear holocaust and 
the frail attempts of the women of Oreenham- 
our modern-day witches - to prevent it. Barker 
has Found an interior metaphor for an actual 
condition and this play lodges in the mind. 

Crimes in Hot Countries is prancing Barker- 
stiff- jointed, rhetorical, self-regarding. Erica, 
the licentious forty-year-old daughter, of the 
Governor of a desert colony also inhabited by a 
T. E. Lawrence-figure, a government spy, a 
profiteer and three whores (all the plays have 
large casts) is nothing more than a body of 
sexual desires. She fastens on the magician 
who has turned up on her uninhabited island, 
for which she is later upbraided by the whores, 
who are founding a colony of a New England 
with New Women in the desert. In a metaphor 
reminiscent of Trevor Griffiths, a life-size lace 
dolt (“rotten with the stench of old England . . . 
lifts up its skirts and out comes a stink”) is 
bayoneted by one of the new communards. . 

Barker’s characters, come from the same 
doll's house as those of Alfred Jarry: they are 
the authoritarian, grotesquely exaggerated 
monsters of an anti-authoritarian adolescent. 
At his best, as in Victory, seen a couple of years 
ago at the Royal Court, he can be compelling. 
At, or near, his worst, as in these plays, he does 
not deserve the solemnity, and the extensive 
deployment of resources, that The Pit has 
lavished upon this season. It is beautifully 
directed by Bill Alexander and Nick Hamm, 
extremely well designed by Stewart Laing and 
contains highly wrought performances by some 
of the RSC’s best actors, who have little or no 
character to go on, and a lot of rhetoric to get 
through. 


Trading on errors 

Christopher Hawtree 

“An uiuporrectcd proof copy of The Poems of 
George Seferis, newly translated by Rex War- 
ner, accompanied me this last month through 
the Peleppnnebe, ’ thq islands of the Gulf of 
SaronU, and top Cyclades”’, wrote AJan Ross 
in the London Magazine iin Novethber I960. 
"The temporary cover, once, white as the 
houses of MykOnos, is smeared now with the 
dust of Daphni and Corinth, Argos, Epidaurus 
and Mycenae .... Die damp rims of the ouzo 
glasses £hat have rested on it ring the front like 
an , Olympic 6 foblekri . The pages give off a fftlttf 


Peter Kemp 

ARTHUR WING PINERO 
Trelawny of the “Wells” 
BBC 2 


Ftistion and fustiness - old-fashioned ways of 
acting and old-fashioned ways of behaving - 
are alike guyed in Pinero's Trelawny of the 
"Wells". Performing and responding more 
naturally are what the play teaches its charac- 
ters - largely by means of Pinero's favourite 
dramatic device: the throwing together of two 
very different social worlds. Written not long 
after he had engineered a confrontation between 
prudery and loucheness in The Second Mrs 
Tanqueray, and just before he mingled aristo- 
crats and business folk in The Gay Lord Quex, 
this play records what happens when actors 
and gentry collide. 

Predictably, in BBC2’s lively refurbishing of 
the piece, the theatre-life episodes come across 
with most verve. Tom Kingdon’s spirited direc- 
tion is at its best in the scene where the com- 
pany throw a party to speed Rose - about to 
marry into the Quality - on her way from the 
“Wells" to the swells. Ripe period material, 
not all of it from Pinero, is gleefully given its 
head. Contributing most memorably is Brian 
Hewlett as the low comedian Coipoys - hilar- 
iously dreadful as he mugs and prances through 
his horseplay or bawls a music-hall ditty about 
chamber pots and unfaithful wives into the 
flinching, well-brought-up face of Rose’s fian- 
c6. Around him teems a repertory of stock 
theatrical types. Vivian Pickles brings a sea- 
soned bravura to the troupe’s tragedy queen. 
Richard Bremmer's over-enunciating Ferdi- 
nand is an exuberant sketch of the barnstormer 
when off the boards. Nice examples of slightly 
conscious, part-professional sweetness come 
from Patricia Brake as Imogen and Samantha 
Bond as Rose. And there’s a little masterpiece 
of a performance from Arthur Cox as Ablett, 
the waiter, all doggish ecstasy and guffawing 
enhancement as he hands round food to the 
posturing, downing artistes. 

Such scents, full of snippets from Victorian 
melodrama, fits of pantomime punning, and 
reminders of the declamatory attitudinizing in 
vogue in the 1860s of Pinero’s play, provide a 
gaudy backdoth to his propaganda for a less 
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. EDITED BY ; 

LINDA MacKENNBY 

“The gorbnls story Is truth with a sting . . . McLdih has 
tho humour of O’Casey and the pity of Gorki . i 
Winnlfred Bannister. Chapbobk, 1947. 
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duce (twice as much as finished copies), they 
resemble GalUmard editions done on the 
cheap, and their value plummets almost as 
soon as they are opened and the creases begin 
to appear on the spine. 

The proof copy’s apparent interest does not 
only lie in its rarity value, but - a. point often 
. made by collectors when writing out cheques 
that would keep other people in wine for sever- 
al months - in foe evidence that it offers of an 
author’s intentions, whether fulfilled, frus- 
trated or otherwise. It is no use referring such 
people to Shaw's postcard on display at the 
, British Museum in: which he, expresses his 
astonishment mat. anybody should wish 'to pay 
more for an author's mistakes than for his 
finished work. The mysteries of other people’s 
creative processes fotain their peculiar fascina- 
tion.Anybodywhp has written anything knows 
that feeling of dissatisfactiqri with the final pro- 
diict-r shoirt bf: a , new edition’s befog called for 
i rare eVoa 0» aliihe’ctn ,dois get on with the 
next opc/ by which time the foeWops work ftps 
become remote; If is for collectors to clutter 
their ifonfo wfttihis earifor mistakes. ] 
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- . fofc. ^for,mo«ti^ectionts ■ have lafoetfdy been 
made more - easily > (a publisher’s tetin,, for 
:• cheaply) St anearlierstagemid; preferably, fo 
■; typeswipt. Is itroally worthpay mg £30 pr more 
to notice .foe yvay fo wbfoh dealt 
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affected style of acting. Tom Wread, 
Pinero’s gentle version of Tom Rob**, 
played here with graceful crispness by 
Jones- voices the need for greater naturZ 
And this is what Pinero himself aims to 2, 
vide. Itemizing in almost Balzacian details 
furnishings and fittings of each scene, his J 
minous stage-directions strive for verisln* 
tude. Similarly, the importance of cwtow, 
faithful to the period is stressed: an injnjKfo 
here responed to by a very lavish array d 
snoods and crinolines, elaborately swatbd 
turbans, checked tailorings, feathered bomw 
and fringed shawls. 

Despite its desire to generate an air of ml 
ism, though, much of Trelawny ofthe‘W&‘ 
stays artificial. One paradox about the plryk 
that the further it gets from the world of the 
theatre, the stagier its scenes seem. ItsstirdLj 
embodiments of Cavendish Square deconn- 
Sir William Gower and his sister, Trafelpr- 
resemble vaudeville turns, ceaselessly shif- 
ting through the same routines. Catch pbua j 
ring out regulariy: Sir William’s repeated de- \ 
mands for “cheers” to sit on; his sisterispenis- ! 
tent plaint about befog “out of place”. AtTrt 
falgar, Avril Angers tries hard to get some ' 
flexibility out of the wooden role she's him- 
bered with. Michael Hordern's rendering d 
the snuff-sniffing old curmudgeon splutters 
with energy. But neither can conceal Ik 
basically burlesque nature of these interlude. 

Rather regrettably, this production cub tk 
line where Rose regrets her impatience with 
the dodo-tike Gowers since, “they have not 
many more years in this world”. Giving souk 
passing poignancy to grotesques, this moats 
is paralleled by an even better one later. Here, 
the obsolete mountebanks, the Tellers - once 
theatrical grandees, now reduced to bit-parts 
and drudgery - briefly lament the change is 
dramatic fashion that hps pushed them into the 
wings. As the television .version shows, the 
scene has its comic side - dentures aikwJeV- 
fer complains that his new part offers "nothing 
to dig your teeth into". But for a moment-one 
quite affectingly caught by Vivian RcUei *nd 
Philip Locke-Pinero, the advocate of theatric- 
al innovation, registers its victims andlffli. 
with another kind of realism, lets l * IC,n0 ^ 
that the newer school of drama to which be 
subscribes will one day, In its turn, be wp 61 ' 
seded too. 
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average is perhaps set by Gore Vldeh : 
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Iris Murdoch titles from the early 19 W****?* ^ 
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Erotic ambitions 

Philip Thody 

JEAN RACINE 
Pbedra 

Aldwych Theatre 

'They do keep some of the poetry. The mono- 
syllabic line which so delighted Paul Valdry - 
"Le jour n'est pas si pur que Ie fond de mon 
coeur" - is transmuted into something tike 
upawn never rose more pure than did my inno- 
cent heart", while the agonized couplet in 
which Pbedra expresses her nostalgia for an 
innocence in love she never knew - “Us 
suivaieat sans remords leur penchant 
amoureux, / Tous les jours se levaient clairs et 
sereins pour eux” - becomes a reference to 
how their “days dawned cloudless, in never- 
ending spring". Robert MacDonald’s transla- 
tion of Racine's Phidre is not, I am told, avail- 
able in bookshops, and this isa pity. It captures 
the flavour of the original, and the rhyming 
couplets are never intrusively comic. If Racine 
ii to be put on in English, this is how to do it as 
far as the language is concerned. 

But when you go to a performance of Phidre 
In France - seeing it is a relatively minor aspect 
of the experience - you move into a world 
where physical contact is inconceivable and the 
recourse to physical action almost a confession 
of failure. The disasters from which nobody 
will ever recover are brought about by words 
alone. In 1676, the idea of Aricia appearing for 
her curtain call with blood on her face, howev- 
er likely a result of bending over a lover who 
has been tom to death by horses fleeing from a 
wounded monster, would have caused the 
vails of the Hdtel de Bourgogne to collapse. 
For this production, which was orgmally pre- 
sented at the Old Vic in 1984, Philip Prowse 
bos decided to solve the problem of transfer- 
' raiRadne to the English stage by the simple 
Me of pretending that the French classical 
ftdfton does not exist. Die result is a produc- 
tion which emphasizes the sado-masochistic 
undertones of Arida’s passion for Hippoly tus - 
die whips and manacles are never far away, as 
Theseus is swift to realize - and in which full 
•eight is given to the political tensions that 
KiYe to counterpoint the characters' more 
obviously erotic ambitions. The contest for the 
eiwtlve forone of Athens is real and the virility 
of Tim Woodward’s excellent Hippolytus 
““kes it credible that he and Arids could In- 
deed cal) upon their friends in Sparta and in 
to remind Theseus that he is a king 
•hose maritime responsibilities make him 
•ufoerable to pressure from elsewhere. If you 
W Mcustomeid, as those who recite Radne to 
dwnuelves Invariably are, to an essentially 
poetic and verbal presentation of the passion, 
Ijilti jealousy and pride which give life to his 
plsySi it is a salutary experience to be reminded 
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that human beings can also make themselves 
unhappy through physical action in the real 
world. 

But precisely because the emphasis is moved 
to the physical, the balance of the play is also 
shifted. Racine was certainly a professional in 
that he never brought a leading actor on stage 
without letting him get his teeth into a good 
part. Andromaque , for example, was clearly 
written by a man who appreciated that if you 
have a company with two leading women and 
two leading men, you have to make sure that 
they ail have roughly the same number of ma- 
jor scenes, and not even the dominance of 
Phedra prevents this from being the case in 
what is only marginally the better play. But in 
the second part of this production the balance 
is so disturbed that Gerard Murphy’s Theseus 
is allowed to steal the show. From the moment 
that he appears, like a pirate king, through a 
gap in the curtains, there is no holding him. It is 
his tragedy, that of hubris and a rush to judg- 
ment, which takes over from the guilt-ridden 
sexuality of Phedra and the doom-crossed love 
of Hippolytus and Aricia, and the play begins 
to tilt in the direction of Shakespeare. For it 
becomes Theseus who has the most reason to 
suffer from the death of the innocent Hippoly- 
tus, and the tremendous stage effects which 
represent this death are aimed at Theseus and 
not at Phedra. She has, by this time, given up 
any thought that Hippolytus might return her 
love, and her own tragedy is virtually over. Die 
tragedy of Theseus, the man who imagined 
that martial virtues and friendship with the 
Gods would solve all problems, is only just 
beginning. 

Glenda Jackson’s performance is not given 
these telluric benefits. She has to rely on words 
and gestures, just as Robert Ellison does when 
he comes on after the earthquake to deliver the 
famous ricit de Thlratnine. Ellison achieves a 
personal triumph In telling us about an event 
which, has just taken place off-stage and which 
can therefore only with great difficulty be pre- 
sented as rivalling in interest something which 
we have just seen actually happening. Miss 
Jackson proves herself a great tragic actress in 
depicting a character in whom the tensions of 
our guilt-centred culture are all brought 
together. 

This is marvellous theatre, but in the English 
tradition, and it is worlds away from anything 
which Radne had in mind. The lecherous look 
which George Murphy's Theseus casts in the 
direction of Georgina Hale’s rather shrill Ad- 
da would also add to the speed with which the 
author of Athalie is doubtless spinning in his 
Jansenist grave, but this is perhaps not entirely 
a bad thing. After all, G. K. Chesterton once 
said that the aim of literary criticism should be 
to tell the author something that would make 
him jump out of his boots, and the same may 
well be trufc of theatrical producers. 


Answers: 

1 Behold the apples' rounded worlds: 
juice-green of July rain, 

the black polestar of flowers, the rind 
mapped with its crimson stain. 

Laurie Lee, “Apples”. 

2 Again, some fruits pass under the name of Adam's 
apples, which in common acception admit not that 
appellation; foo one described by hfathiolus under 
the name olPomumAdaml, a very fair fruit, and not 

a Citron, but somewhat roughter, chop! and 
cranied, vulgarly conceived the marks of Adam's 
teeth. Another, the fruit of that plant whichSerapion 
termeth Musa, but the Eastern Christians commonly 
the Apples of Paradise; not resembling an apple in 

flaure, and in taste a melon or Cowcomber. 

Sir Thomas Browne. Pseudoddxia Epidemlca, 
book 7, chapter 1, "Of foe Forbidden Fruit". 

3 1 said to heart, “How goes It?” Heart replied: 
“Riaht as a Ribstone Pippinl" But it lied. 

Hilaire Belloc, "Ihe Folse Heart", from Sonnets 
and Verse. • 

' ' ' I ~ * 

In Richard Calvocoressi's review of German 
Art in the Twentieth Century fo Commentary 
lost week, the artist Jean Fautrier was de- 
scribed as gi ving up pointing in 1966 at the age 
of foirty. It was fojfqsi Eugen Stfhppebeck ijvho 


Lois Potter 

GEORGE CHAPMAN 
The Widow’s Tears 
Bear Gardens, Southwark 

At about the same time that Shakespeare's 
Edmund was announcing his dedication to 
Nature, Chapman opened this comedy (writ- 
ten for child actors) with a speech fo praise of 
Confidence. The word is obviously a leitmotif. 
First the cynical Tharsalio wins the rich widow 
Eudora by an impudence which - to everyone's 
horror - she obviously finds sexy. Then his 
brother Lysander, who has been utterly confi- 
dent of his wife's fidelity, puts it to the test and 
finds it shockingly deficient. This Jacobean 
Cost fan tutte has no music to mitigate the 
cynicism of its source, the story of the Ephesian 
matron from The Satyricon. Thus, it has never 
been popular with critics, and its revival at the 
Bear Gardens might at first seem only to add 
one more exhibit from theatrical history to 
those already on display in the building. 

It is dear, however, that the director Give 
Brill has approached the play in much the same 
spirit as the Ephesian matron: fidelity is all 
very well, but life is better. The use of modem 
dress, which at first seems incongruous on a 
stage modelled on the Jacobean private 
theatres, enables the (adult) actors to achieve a 
style admirably suited to the tone of the play, 
with its mixture of naturalism and self-con- 
sriously purple passages. Some of the costumes 
are perhaps over-explicit - the bawd wears a 
low-cut evening dress, the maids are pure Car- 
naby Street - and it proves impossible to find a 
modem equivalent for the splendid outfit fo 
which Tharsalio is supposed to dazzle his rela- 
tives after his acceptance by the widow, but on 
the whole the soda) and occupational status of 
the characters is helpfully spelled out. Textual 
changes are few: a slight roman tic subplot is cut 


and the wedding masque becomes a home en- 
tertainment with sentimental songs. 

The play emerges as a far jollier experience 
than it might seem from a mere account of its 
plot. Though Tharsalio’s “confidence” in hu- 
man frailty seems justified, whereas his 
brother’s initial idealism is not, Chapman's 
cynicism is turned on the cynic as well. Thai- 
satio is shown to be foul-mouthed and frankly 
opportunistic. An unexpectedly devastating 
comment - “I marvel what man, what woman, 
what name, what action, doth his tpngue glide 
over, but it leaves a slime upon’t” - equates 
him with a serpent; his treatment of Lysander 
probably parodies lago. But when Lysander 
disguises himself to spy on his supposedly in- 
consolable “widow", he himself becomes the 
tempter - a fact which this production empha- 
sizes by making him offer her an apple. 

Not surprisingly, the audience ends up with 
far more sympathy for the two women than for 
the men who used them as objects on which to - 
moralize. The fantastic ending, where the plot 
is sorted out in whispers while a half-witted 
governor rambles on about creating an Eden 
still more impossible than the one that has just 
been destroyed, frankly opts out of a number 
of potentially serious issues. Nevertheless, the 
play recognizes their existence: “men hunt 
hares to death for their sports, but the poor 
beasts die in earnest". 

Like the Cottesloe production of Marston's 
Fawn, this recent revival suggests that the pri- 
vate theatre repertory has a lot to offer actors 
who can rise to its stylistic challenges. In a 
strong cast, Gillian Roberts and Louise 
Spencer project their “frailty” as a kind of 
strength, with John Warnaby and Tim Hollo- 
way equally well contrasted as the two 
brothers. Alan Leigh, despite the fact that 
Lycusis more a function than a part, makes his 
lines (two of which are quoted above) sound 
tike the best ones in the play; 


New From Chicago 

In the Circles of Fear and Desire 

A Study of Gothic Fantasy 

WILLIAM PATRICK DAY 

The power and endurance of the Gothic, our fascination with |ls particular pleasures, are 
revealed In the virtually mythic status of Frankenstein, Dracula, Dr. jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and 
Sherlock Holmes. In the Circles of Fear and Desire explores the Gothic fantasy from its origins 
in the late eighteenth century, through the conclusion of Its first major phase in such novels as 
The Turn of the Screw, and on Into some of its twentieth-century manifestations, Including 
honor films and aspects of Modernism and Freudian psychology. The result illuminates with 
originality the unbroken connections between our Imaginative life and our place In history, 
and demonstrates decisively the power and suggestiveness of popular literature. 

£14.95 Hardback 212pp 0-226-13890-9 

Such is My Love 

A Study of Shakespeare's Sonnets 
JOSEPH PEQUIGNEY 

Beginning with the disorganised and pirated 1640 edition of his pqelry, Shakespeare's 
commentators and publishers have masked the real implications of the sonnel sequence he 
addressed to a beloved friend. Critical eyes have traditionally looked at the 'dark lady' of the 
last Sonnets as the sole object of the poet’s sexual attentions. Joseph Pequlgney's convincing . 
new reading shows instead that the sonneteer's central focus Is his passionate relationship 
with a male lover. As such, the Sonnets not only are among the greatest of all love poems but 
are the grand masterpiece of homoerotic poetry. ' 

£16.95 Hardback 264pp 0-226-65563-6 

The Poetics of Sexual Myth 
Gender and Ideology in the Verse of Swift and Pope 
ELLEN POLLAK : . 

• With a, Foreword by Catharine R. Stirftpson 

Alexander Pope has traditionally been construed as a scolding but fond lover of "the sex" 
Jonathan Swift as a pathological woman hater, in seeking to displace these views Ellen Poliak 
does not argue whether the writings of Swift and Pope are misogynist, but rather investigates 
each poet's relation tp a shared set of cultural myths about ‘gender. Her incisive readings of 
their verse demonstrate hqw dlfferehtly the two men responded poetically to the sexual myths 
of their time and suggest hew ways of understanding foe relationship bgpween social ideology 
and. literary form. . f : ‘ ■ 

, Poliak's Innovative study invites a reestimation not only of the relative value of these two. 
poets in the history of English literature but ajso of foe criteria by which critics have been’ 
accustomed to Judge the social, nioral, and aesthetic *ltitegrlty".of our literary artifacts. 
Women in Culture and Society series 
£15:95 • Hardback 244pp .. 0-226-67345-6 ; 
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Dublin - The Deposed Capital. A 
Social and Economic History, 
1860-1914. 

By Maty E. Daly. 

This is a comprehensive study of the 
problems which the city of Dublin faced 
between the Famine and World War 
One . Price: IRE21.00 hardback. IRES. 50 
softback. 

Church and State - Essays In 
Political Philosophy. 

By Desmond Clarke. 

The main contention of this book Is that 
the Individual citizen in Ireland Is 
oppressed by the mutually reinforced 
Ideologies of the state and of the main 
churches, and that the autonomy of the 
Individual Is one of the first victims of this 
oppression. Price: IRE21.00 hardback. 
\RE7.5Q softback. 


Goldsmith - The Gentle Master 
Series of Thomas Davis Lectures in 
honour of the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the birth of Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

Contributors include: Sean Lucy, John 
Jordan, A. Norman Jeff ares, John Mon- 
tague and Thomas Kllroy. Price: 
IRE2.50 softback. 


Central America - Human Rights 
and U.S. Foreign Policy. 

Edited by Dermot Keogh. 

Violence In Central America Is the focus 
of International attention. This collection 
of essays by a distinguished panel of 
academics, diplomats and politicians 
examines the foreign policy Implications 
of the crises. 

Price: IRE8.50 softback. 


Ireland - Towards a Sense of 
Place. 

Edited by Joseph Lee. 

The theme of.thts volume is the sense of 
place * w|th reference both to place 
. within Ireland, and Ireland's place In the 
wprtd. The contributors seek to exca-. 
vate the sense of place as they probe 
various layers of perception - geograph- 
ical, literary, ethical, legal, economic 
and political. . 

Price: IRE4.00 softback. ' 


Colonial Ulster - The Settlement 
of East Ulster In the Early Seven- 
teenth Century. 

By Raymond Gillespie. 

Volume I of Studies In Irish History* 3rd 
Series. To be published for the Irish 
committee of Historical Sciences. Price: 
IRE21: 00 hardback. 


FORTHCOMING 

PUBLICATIONS 


The Music of Arthur Honegger. 


Bv Geoffrey Spratti . 

This study Includes a survey of his early 
HVQrk’to establish. the framework of the 
musical language and experience, but 
Ihe bulk of this work Is devoted to chror 
. nologldal discussion of the nine ‘major 
works." '• 

To be; published: Spring 1986. Price: 
IRE27.00 hardback. \ ' ‘ . 


; Revitalising a Loqpl Economy. ; . 
The -Emerging Entrepreneurial 
Response to Crises;. 

By.G.M. Fanning. : 

This bqpk discusses the economio prob- 
lems of Ireland with reference to d par- 
1, lldular region and explains how; It Is 
responding to the difficulties confronting 
! It. \r\^ • - . ' ' 

■ To published shortly. Price: approx. 

' (RE8.50 softback. 
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Elusive allegiances 


Patricia Craig 


GERALD DA WE and EDNA LONGLEY (Editors) 
Across a Roaring Hill: The Protestant 
imagination in modern Ireland 
242pp. Belfast: Blackstaff Press. £10.95. 
0856403342 


H You cannot divide minds into sexes", says the 
elderly heroine of some rather low-brow detec- 
tive novels by Patricia Wentworth, astute for 
once. Can you divide them into sects? Only- as 
with “masculine" and “feminine" - to the ex- 
tent that inherited altitudes affect everyone's 
eventual outlook, whether they're embraced 
or rejected. The editors of Across a Roaring 
Hilt have not been looking for instances of 
sectarianism, just trying to establish what it 
means to be Irish and non-Catholic, with - as 
they say - “an ineradicable consciousness of 
difference” making the literary consequences 
of this brand of Protestantism a special case. 
It's a creditable undertaking, if a tricky one. 
“What is a Protestant, Daddy?" pipes up an 
artfully naive voice in Paul Durcan’s poem of 
that title. One thing the poem makes certain: 
the weirdness of Protestants in Ireland is only 
an effect of the childish view. 

Still, it has been a habit of each faction to 
regard the other as alien, and reprehensibly 
alien at that. Catholic improvidence and Pro- 
testant obduracy: these are bywords, especial- 
ly in the North. An object of the early twen- 
tieth-century novelist Shan Bullock (to take 
that example) is to set out clearly the distinc- 
tions between Protestant and Catholic Ulster, 
by enumerating the qualities traditionally 
ascribed to each. Thus, we have steady and 
thrifty behaviour on the one hand, and a streak 
of wildness on the other. In Lynn Doyle’s auto- 
biography An Ulster Childhood (1921) the very 
fuel favoured in certain households gets a sec- 
tional label -turf Catholic, coal Protestant, ft’s 
an ingrained and invidious way of looking at 
things, deplored all along by the open-minded. 
“Not men and women in an Irish street, / But 
Catholics and Protestants you meet", the 
nineteenth-century poet William Allingham 
commented with asperity. 

The Protestant imagination, disposition or 
whatever, cannot be pinned down, any more 
than its Catholic counterpart; you can only 
point to those ancestral animosities and alle- 
giances which go on encumbering each. The 
contributors to Across a Roaring Hill , by and 
large, don’t 'grapple with the indefinable con- 
‘ cept specified In the subtitle, but simply subject 
: to analysis the work of certain authors who 
happen to be Protestant. They start with Yeats 
and end with Michael Longley and Derek 
Mahon. Seven or eight Southerners get in, but 
the emphasis is on the North and its exigencies, 

■ Protestant Ireland, the editors note in their 

■ introduction, now tends to denote the Protes- 
tants of Ulster rather than the Anglo-Irish. 

The introduction' provides a good general 
commentary on the writers under considera- 
tion in the iwelve essays which follow, and 
contains (among other memorable phrases) an 
allusion to our “indigenous Irish din", offered 
as a gloss on the John Hewitt poem which 
supplies the title for the book: 


v I WritcfornWqwn kind .. ; 

^ Ido nov pitch myvolce;' '' ; 

:■ ;ttial every phrase be heard ■ . 

by those. who havo no Choice . . , . ; 

* In the next f our likes, |the interchange between 
;; poet and audience' is tellingly likened to the 
. mysterious contact between one moth arid 
. another , “across a roaring hill". Hewitt (both J 
■- 1907), to whom these assays tk© dedicated, is 
: , quihteSsentiaJly protostant (“prOtestant in the 1 
l radical "and doubting sense’’ , as Alan Warner 





colonized: “I know no vices they monopolize". 
Neither does Hewitt, and neither did many 
others whom he admires, in a climate condu- 
cive to heated behaviour, for a steady refusal to 
succumb. 

“‘The Dissidence of Dissent 1 ” is the title of 
the essay by John Wilson Foster in which the 
rather austere Hewitt is paired with an ebul- 
lient contemporary, W. R. Rodgers, with 
whom words are sometimes apt to run away: 
“Then fall, walled wind, all welded and one, 
clap / Wieldy water, scap and valley gap / 
Together, and detach man from his map . . .". 
Once the steam’s been let off, though, a 
firm purpose is discernible: to express 
wholeheartedness, whether Ulster, religion, 
the weather or personal experience is at issue. 
Foster is right to applaud both these poets for 
richness and vigour - and by linking them, he 
continues a long-standing tradition in Ulster 
writing: to proceed towards some sort of con- 
clusion by examining two contrasting images, 
or qualities, or writers, or whatever. It’s as if 
the basic Protestant/Catholic division sanc- 
tions a dualistic approach. (You find the prac- 
tice at its most facile in the opposition of town 
and country - or, in other words, of adultera- 
tion and integrity - which appeared sb insis- 
tently in the lesser Irish poems of the Edward- 
ian period.) Hewitt’s sober regard for words, 
and Rodgers’s intoxication with them: these, 
taken together, make an interesting starting- 
point. Terence Brown, too, in “Poets and 
Patrimony: Richard Murphy and James Sim- 
mons", fruitfully opposes the sense of continui- 
ty cherished by one, the Southern, Anglo-Irish 
Murphy, and the free-and-easy modernity dis- 
played by the other. Simmons, laconic, dexter- 
ous and demotic, is singularly untroubled by 
ancestral agitations. * 

Brown quotes a number of lines from Mur- 
phy’s resonant elegy for his Anglo-Irish grand- 
mother, and for Anglo-Ireland, including this 
quatrain! 

Time can never relax like this again. 

She In her phaeton looking for folk-lore, 

He writing sermons in the library 
Till lunch, then fishing all the afternoon, 

-evocative, distant. and reposeful like' an an- 
tifjuephqfpgraph * But why hasn’t anyone men- , 
' tloneq R.D.;,N. Wilson, who performed a 
1 similar service for the Presbyterian North: 
V “The elders.cai)ieout, to draw the shafts of the 


Henderson has a long-winded way of saying 
nothing. On Graham Reid's play “The Hidden 
Curriculum”, for example, we get this: “It re- 
mains a compel lingly interesting but unfocused 
and disparate collection of Reid’s recurring 
interests held together formally by a title, phy- 
sically by their printed juxtaposition, and 
theatrically by the fact of performance." Hie 
fact of performance - or, as she puts it else- 
where, an “interaction between the spaces and 
their inhabitants". In this kind of theatre criti- 
cism, you fix your attention on the spaces 
around the actors, for fear a deep intention of 
the author's might otherwise elude you. 

Inflation has its inverse - flatness; and flat- 
ness is duly acliieved by Bridget O’Toole In her 
appraisal of what she calls "Three Writers of 
the Big House: Elizabeth Bowen, Molly Keanis 
and Jennifer Johnston". “The Big Houses con- 
tain the Big Subjects”, she states; and goeirw 
to note Keane’s understanding of “thcpoaiW- 
lities offered by the big house for the creation 
of a big character". However, she ratherowr- 
looks Keane’s satiric purpose. The hallmarks 
of Elizabeth Bowen’s fiction - subtlety and 
idiosyncrasy - also largely pass her by. Drow- 
sing The Last September , she fails to mention a 
point that Bowen herself raised, in a preface to 
the Knopf edition of 1952: the rather surpnaj 
indifference of the central character Low. 
her romantic age”, to the glamour attaching 
insubordinate Ireland. Instead, 9'^°° ^ - 
this to say: “As well ns dressing their charade 
comprehensively, Bowen and Keane 
house them convincingly" - a comment 
creates an impression of the two n0V 9Jr 
merrily plnying with those cut-out paper 
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which came complete with several change* 
clothing. “He really loved her” is another 


traps up, / And load their wives and children, 
ihtq thts well,. / With their bibles and black 
dresses, and farmyard fac<^3, . .”? And why 
does Gerald Dawe, in his essay on Mahon and 
Longley, seem concerned i to: assert that these' 
two go about. the business of. writing poetry in : 
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Bridget O’Toole’s conclusions, with regain* 
a couple of characters from Good BetWNwm- 
This U an essay in which banalities . 

Mark Storey, who contributes to e J*JV 
recent Irish fiction, joins the list of erm 
attribute to the novelist Anthony C. 
Wordsworthian finesse, a trembling seus^ 
and so on, without (it Beems) J mvmg 
the proliferation of bulging busts and 
in the work of this author. Storey 15 
judicious commentator when it comes_ 

liam Trevor. James Simmons writes a 

with common sense, about a trio,' R ^j 
lished Northerners: Joyce Cary, F orr 7 ^ujs 


Recurrent phase of conflict in Northern Ire- 
land began in 1968. Since then, there have 
been many scholarly attempts to discover what 
is wrong with Ireland and the Irish. Is the coun- 
ty still the Mad Ireland that, according to 
W.H. Auden’s elegy, hurt Yeats into poetry? 
Aie we irrational by a flaw of nature, or upon 
some weird principle, or by a perhaps explic- 
able failure to cope with our historical and 
economic conditions? Have we bewildered 
ooiselves, as Seamus Deane and W. J. McCor- 
jack argue, with Yeatsian myths which give us 
tsublime past and challenge us to live up to it? 
htbe condition of being Irish a fate we are 
perverse enough to enjoy, at whatever cost to 
oar rational neighbours? Meanwhile, as Ran- 
dal) Jarrell said in a rhapsody on Irish themes, 
‘Man is born to Ireland as the sparks fly up- 
■ rad". 

It 1$ true that the Irish are much possessed by 
iklr condition, and by old wounds still raw. 
% English can never remember, the Irish 
oner forget.” We have had to define ourselves 
iain especially contentious relation to Britain, 
ud we have not been persuaded to suppress 
omelves in deference to her interest. We have 
kd more tendentious historical experience 
fail a small nation needs. These conditions, I 
accede, we have not negotiated with much 
pu. But it has not been established that 
ipndoiis of identity and history weigh more 
tarty upon us than upon Jews, Arabs, Amer- 
tastad Japanese, Most people rind the ques- 
ts ff heir identity fascinating. 

Wxa, George Berkeley noted in his com- 
w place book that “we Irish” did not hold 
withe axioms of English empiricism, he pro- 
•tW-Bot only a phrase but an- attitude which 
^continued to maintain itself, in one degree 
wanother, upon the pride of difference. The 
. pride U as clear in Joyce as in Yeats; and in 
•tiki* as diverse in other respects os Serin 
OTWdln, Austin Clarke, Seamus Heaney 
; ^Thomas Kinsella. But the modem form of 
• preoccupation with ourselves is not our 
"ronton. Carlyle, Renan and Arnold spent 
■wh time pondering not only the social condi- 
j® of Ireland but the more elusive state of 
' Wn 8 Irish. The attention Arnold, for inst- 
paid to Ireland went far beyond political 
. legislative considerations. It is clear from 
nam 108 0n llie Slud y °f Celtic literature 
A J), “ri such interventions as his “Irish 
^tollcfem and British Liberalism” (1878) 

• Esiays and Others (1882) , that he was 
-. with differences of sensibility and 

' JJJuktween Britain and Ireland which he 
Si 6 * 1 88 GWen by nature rather than pro- 
} history. Arnold had a weakness for 
l: ^typologies: he was not embarrassed to 
? Sr*/ Zeitgeist to each nation; "The sens!- 
i _J°f tho Celtic nation" was a phrase that 
t° his pen. But the serious part of 
i n discriminating those qual- 
WMch'he thoUEht Dublie life in Britain 


and to have retained original characteristics in 
some form. 

It is true, as Dr Deane and Dr McCormack 
complain, that Anglo-Irish history and litera- 
ture are mostly construed in Yeats’s terms. At 
least in the middle and later work, Yeats’s 
rhetorical stance is predicated upon an early 
eighteenth-century vision of Irish life as fulfil- 
ling a profound kinship between Catholic 
peasants and their Protestant landlords. The 
Big House and the peasmt’s cabin shared in 
the fellowship of land. Yeats was much taken 
with the relation of master and servant, and 
claimed that he would have been willing to 
serve in either capacity. He saw the peasant as 
imbued with Gaelic spontaneity, a sense of life 
more pagan than Christian. He saw the land- 
lord, ideally, as a man of action, master of 
himself, adept of freedom and pride. In early 
eighteenth-century Ireland, according to this 
vision, landlord and peasant shared an instinc- 
tive hostility to the emerging modernity of sci- 
ence, empiricism and democracy: an intuition 
which separated them from the dominant 
middle-class mentality and its formation in Bri- 
tain. Even b the twentieth century, Yeats 
thought, kinship between landlord and 
peasant, if it could be maintained, would curb 
the new men, the petit-bourgeois Catholics, 
shopkeepers fumbling b greasy tills. 

Lady Gregory and her tenants at Coole Park 
provided Yeats with one such image of kinship, 
only temporarily thwarted in July 1909 when 
fifteen tenants successfully appealed to the 
Land Court for a reduction of their rents. But 
Yeats’s historical vision was more regularly 
satisfied, in his middle and later years, by the 
great Irish minds of the eighteenth century, the 
“one Irish century that escaped from darkness 
and confusion”. These men were English by 
blood, Irish by birth, a mixture rich enough to 
differentiate them from their contemporaries 
b England. William Molyneux before the cen- 
tury began, and then Berkeley, Archbishop 
King, Swift, Goldsmith, Burke and Grattan 
exhibited such a dissenting relation to the 
ideology of English politics, .science and phil- 
osophy that they virtually invented an imagina- 
tive nationalism and gave Ireland its ideal 
form. The nineteenth century, by dismal con- 
trast, as Yeats wrote in his “Commentary on ‘A 
Pamelllte at Parnell’s Funeral’ ", proved “a 
century disastrous to the national intellect”: 


Instead of the Protestant Ascendancy with Its sense 
of responsibility, we had the Garrison, a political 
party of Protestant and Catholic landowners, mer- 
chants and officials They could give to a people 

they thought unDt for self-government, nothing but a 
condescending affection. 


lished Northerners: Joyce ^ 

•and Sam Hanna Beil. W. J. McCormackja^ 
essay, is at pains to get the wldesl ^Q,| c . 


Hewitt, Blackstaff Press; 1981) andbgalitariati, 
and endlessly illuraihating qh tHd ddibusri^ of; 
Ulster : - t . “Creed-hatihtfcd , Gdcjforsaken?;-' In 
conjUhdtldri with thc'many: things the produce-; 
offers to revel In (a pungent Upbtf nging amoog 
them). If there Is a drWe to reinstate rhodera-' 
tiori - to prdiqote thq “thoughtful respdnsC” as 
opposed to the merely bstinctiyd 6rie-j H6witt 
is the spokesman fdr it. In a poem tjf .1950, j 
“The Colony" - in which an imag^ of Rorahri; 
Britain is superimposed over Planted 0^ - 

1. , I 
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perspective on Anglo-Irish literatur , . 

ridge and Thgm as Mann are among 
listed for the purpose. Consideratiob^ -jj. 
M^eit* - Perhaps the top^IL-SBley. 


vwmch' he thought public life in Britain 
•gHjjnd might acquire by emulating, in cer- 

w^. ; * spects ’ thc 8p * rit lts ^ elt ^ c 

tonger respectable to propose a typ- 
toCw. Even when people in a parttcu- 


ffl ariy signs of bebg odd, we 


, He alludes to their “naturally, separate identi- 
ties" as if putting his finger, oh a| crucial factor. 

; ’’ H® '8n’t the only «)ntribUtor to r keep, Mar 
; Irtsights to p qlinimuity: There’s Lynda Hender- 
ron^who -tackles contemporary Ulster drama 
to the book. This critic has bhosen a very hlgh- 
flown pair Of opposites to foim a basis for her. 
discussion pf certain playwrights qrid their ini- 
.agidatiojisMheocerifrio and anthropocentric, 
r totyJwJflPt ^ofds; which she usek tri de- 


■ n n ill 1 rn 


giving way to’ a cominon aversion towards the; 

• .» - ->.i- i'-'v .. 


• of 'Vnich is peculiar to One faction or the Other; 

.with ^gnal freduettfK 


who handies ; it with -her eustcinary 
(only excessive quotation gives a rat|i_ _ 

look to the piece: eighty-seven notest ^ 

ty-page essay seems exorbitant). Jon ■ g 5, 
good pn Yeats and Ireland, as ar ®_' j n( j 
Maxwell arid Michael Allen on by & ^ 
, Beckett. Nearly eyery contributor to 
has something of at least moderate 

• about the topic: the output of certa ^ 

. tant writers In modem Ireland. But t ^ 

• no .synthesis emerges, np^espwa li y^ 

/ -exegesis is advanced, and there tsn t 

dasb ribput the enterprise. ^ 


d °to with the signs by 
t0 “ origbal mark of 
genetic warp. People are much 
^ek t ’i?? ^ . e ’ ft they are riot, as 


“ ttyssCr, “it seems histoiy is to 

I ^beu ‘A*a 2 S suppose d to be embarrassed 
to .Yeats offers a description of 
convincbg historical evl- 
^ produced, Arnold wanted 
- British mixture. Yeats 
a new literature and a new 


convincbg historical evl- 
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LrpeoA '^K^ dtotinctive sense of the Irish 
' nation ont-f; aonln 1 '. Ireland 


A diminished class, a petty people. 

Until recently, Yeats’s version of Irish cul- 
ture has been received with little fuss. If he 
needed such a notion for his poems and plays, 
readers were content to let him have it. We 
were willing to adopt his symbols and his rhe- 
toric if our mood required the high Yeatsian 
tone. But since 1968 a number of scholars have 
been turning a cold eye upon his version of 
nationality and history. He is not held re- 
sponsible for bloodshed in the North, but he 
may have done some harm indirectly, it is sug- 
gested, by giving young men and women there 
q sense of themselves as playing roles in a great 
tragic drama. 

Seamus Deane is one of Yeats s revisionist- 
critics. In 1977 he published qri. essay, “The 
Literary Myths of the Revival", which has en- 
couraged readers to develop a dissenting rela- 
tion to Yeats’s historical rhetoric. The essay is 
reprinted in Celtic Revivals, a selection ol 
Deane’s most formidable work on Yeats, 
Synge, Joyce, O'Casey, Beckett, TJomasKm- 
sella, John Montague, Brian Friel, Derek 
Mahon and Seamus Heaney. Briefly, Deane s 
argument Is that Yeats “distorted history in the 
service of myth”. The Irish Protestant Ascen- 
dancy was not an aristocracy but “a predomi- 
nantly bourgeois soda! formation". Yeats s vi- 
sion of Irish cultural history is best construed, 
according to Deane, as an aesthetic judgment, 

. predicated upon a Romantic theory of the 
creative imagination: the great aristocrat cor- 
responds, In autonomy and pride, to the great 
n.. ne also argues that Yeats s versions 
tradition “retain their 
S e bSauw they are rooted in his poems and 
plays.although ourincUnarionB to think of the 


tant Ascendancy as a bourgeois formation 
comes from two sources. It was common for 
Irish poets of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries - Daibhi O'Bruadair in “Mairg nach 
foil ’na dhubhthuata” and Aogan O’Rathaille 
in “Vailintin Brun", for instance - to write 
contemptuously of their Anglo-Irish masters as 
new men, of no blood or lineage. There is also 
Edmund Burke’s testimony, in his first Letter 
to Sir Hercules Langrishe (1792), that the men 
who held power in Ireland were a plebeian 
oligarchy, not an aristocracy. If "the jealous 
ascendants”, as Burke called them in his 
second letter to Langrishe (1795), were much 
the same as the native Irish except that they 
were Protestants and therefore in power, it is 
hard to justify the aura of majesty with which 
Yeats surrounded them. 

This is the gist of Deane's case. But if we 
take him at his word, and interpret Yeats's 
glowing references to aristocracy as having in 
view not a particular social class but a distinc- 
tive mentality, available to any class and 
featuring independence of mind and pride of 
personality, then there is surely no flaw in 
Yeats's argument. (Deane himself uses Yeats's 
vocabulary when he refers to “the aristocrat in 
Montague”, meaning a certain spiritual mark 
or tone in Montague’s poems.) 

Deane’s plan of using Burke against Yeats is 
bgenlous, but it can't succeed. Yeats’s under- 
standing of the origin and development of Pro- 
testant Ascendancy coincides with Burke’s, 
and veers from it only in his estimate of the 
ascendant mentality. They agree that Protes- 
tant Ascendancy refers to a system of power, 
thoroughly established in Ireland by King Wil- 
liam's victory over James at the Boyne (1690) 
and the Treaty of Limerick (1691) , when much 
land in Catholic hands was confiscated. After 
the Jacobite flurry, Protestants b Ireland were 
established in such power as England allowed 
them to hold. Catholics, and to a smaller extent 
Presbyterians, were subject to the Penal Code , 
which excluded them from every right avail- 
able to Protestants. The code, as Burke re- 
minded Langrishe, “divided the nation Into 
two distinct bodies, without b common In- 
terest, sympathy or connexion; one of which 
bodies was to possess all the franchises, all the 
property, all the education: the others were to 
be drawers of water and cutters of turf for 
them". The code stayed b force till the end of 
the century. 

The difference between Burke and Yeats on 
all this is that Burke considered the ascendants 
9 large minority of Protestants, determined to 
exclude Catholics from the rights of citizens. 
Yeats regarded them not as a class but, in their 
best manifestation, as a psychological type, 
majestically represented by Berkeley and 
Swift. For various reasons, the Ascendancy 
lost confidence in Itself, and declined into a 
garrison. A new type of man, clever, brittle 
and aggressive, like Jason Quirk in Maria 
Edgeworth’s Castle Rackrent , came into power 
by the royal habit, especially George Ill’s, of 
creating Irish peerages to buy the loyalty of 
- their recipients. 

Deane proposes that we abandon the Yeats- 
ian myth, and he regards his work as clearing 
the ground, I assume he wants us to live with- 
out myths, to keep our history empirical and 
our politics local. But he has not obeyed his . 
own instruction. He is a fine descriptive critic, • 
sensitive to the structure of consciousness 
embodied in a writer's work. But his left hand 
often acts without regard for his right. His 
essay “Joyce and Nationalism" is based on 
sentiments in defence of Joyce which, if admit- 
ted in the case against Yeats, would throw, it 
out of court. In another essay, Deane grants 
Kinsella “the enabling strength of a tradition’ 1 , 
a blessing he denies, to Yeats. In the essay on . 
Heaney, he comes close to proposing a new 
myth, more sinister than Yeats’s, a sexual dif- , 
ferentiatioii of Heaney’^ language, which in- 1 
dudes "a political distinction, the Irish voWel . 
. raped by the English consonant". The con- 
sequence, a linguistic politics, may only be a 
flomjsh in an otheewise beautifully composed 
and persuasive essay. I mention it because it 
shows, In assodation with many other passages 
, in Celtic Revivals, how disciplined one must be 
to live without a myth, and to put up with the 
impoverishment such a regimen ' entails. 
Deane, too, yearns for illusions and myths, 

'“The Literary. Myths of the Revival” has 
made Its clearest mark on W. J. McCormack's 
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books. In Ascendancy and Tradition, os in his 
Sheridan Le Fanu and Victorian Ireland 
(1980), he agrees with Deane’s case against 
Yeats, and wishes to press it further. He sug- 
gests, with a certain indelicacy, that Yeats re- 
sorted to the myth of Protestant Ascendancy so 
that he might suppress his minor bourgeois 
origin and take upon himself a splendid 
lineage. He also proposes, in regard to class 
and caste, to exert upon Yeats’s myth the poli- 
tical pressure he finds in certain neo-Marxist 
critics, notably Lukfics, Benjamin and Ador- 
no. His plan has much in common, loo, with 
Fredric Jameson s in The Political Uncon- 
scious, “the unmasking of cultural artifacts as 
socially symbolic acts". 

The new book is not a study of Yeats, but it is 
preoccupied with him even when it deals with 
other writers. It begins with Burke's Reflec- 
tions on the Revolution in France (1790) and 
the pamphlets and letters from which his poli- 
tical attitudes emerge. Burke’s attack on Pro- 
testant Ascendancy is examined at length. 

The next chapter includes a detailed analysis 
of Maria Edgeworth’s novels, especially Castle 
Rackrent (1800) and The Absentee (1812), in 
relation to the sentiment of Ascendancy and its 
qualified forms. The analysis is extended to 
include a few works written before the Famine 
of 1845-7 and the Rising of 1848, and several 
later writings: Le Fanu’s Uncle Silas (1864), 
Charles Lever's Harry Lorrequer (1839) and 
Lutterell of Arran (1865), E. Mulhallen 
Marum’s Protestant Ascendancy in Ireland 
(1868), and Gladstone’s attack on Protestant 
Ascendancy in his speech at Wigan on October 
23, 1868. The question of Celticism is then 
studied, mainly in relation to Renan. Matthew 
Ariiold and Standish James O’Grady. A 
chapter on Joyce and Yeats includes a close 
but, I find, implausible reading of Joyce’s 
'‘Eveline", some pages on Ulysses and Finne- 
gans Wake , and a rather gruff interpretation of 
Yeats's “Nineteen Hundred and Nineteen” 


and On Baile's Strand. The book ends with an 
unmasking of Yeats’s idea of Tradition in the 
essay “Poetry and Tradition" and other wri- 
tings culminating in Purgatory. 

The first difficulty in receiving these chap- 
ters is that Dr McCormack wants to believe 
that the Protestant Ascendancy didn’t exist in 
the early eighteenth century, and only came 
into its decisive character as a nineteenth- 
century bourgeois formation. He refers to 
Thomas Moore's Memoirs of Captain Rock 
(1824) as retaining “a perspective on Protes- 
tant Ascendancy which acknowledges its re- 
cent, urban, and bourgeois origins". 

My own view, which nothing in McCor- 
mack’s book has persuaded me to abandon, is 
that only the phrase “Protestant Ascendancy" 
was conceived in 1792, when it is first recorded 
as having been used. Under several other 
designations, such as “the Protestant interest”, 
Burke's "the new English interest”, or, in 
R. B. McDowell’s phrase, “the Protestant 
Nation", the social formation itself was firmly 
in place as soon as William won the Boyne. In 
1840 T. D. Gregg justly referred to “the old 
Protestants who made ascendancy their ral- 
lying cry in the time of William the Third". I 
can understand McCormack's desire to con- 
strue Anglo-Irish literature in the wider con- 
text of European Romanticism: though he 
hasn’t shown the difference this consideration 
makes. But his only argument for giving 
Protestant Ascendancy the historically re- 
stricted life he insists on- 1792 to 1921 - is that 
if you give it a longer one you make it seem 
eternal. 

What McCormack, like Deane, seems to 
resent most keenly is Yeats's alleged "trans- 
formation of history into symbol”. But this is a 
difficult issue. It is hard to refute A. J. 
Greimas’s argument, in Du Sens, that we can 
only apprehend historical change by having 
our minds seem to arrest it. Grasping the 
meaning of events, we transform history into 


permanencies of various kinds. Histoncal 
events have to be felt as states, once we 
concern ourselves with their meaning: other- 
wise we can merely sense them as an undefined 
process. As soon as we endow those states with 
an aura of recognition and value, we have 
virtually turned them into symbols. McCor- 
mack will have none of this. He is not willing to 
forgive Yeats upon such a consideration. He 
contrasts Yeats and Joyce in their sense of 
history: 

For Yeats, typical of that self-conceived and self- 
deceived bourgeois element known as the Protestant 
Ascendancy, history passively awaited formulation, 
invention, faith. For Joyce, urban inheritor of an 
abandoned language, history excelled itself, being 
prolific, obsessive, intolerable. 

Neat, but unfair. Yeats didn’t regard history as 
passive, or as merely waiting to be approached 
by a symbolizing poet. Indeed, he valued 
historical events for their doggedness: other- 
wise, they couldn't provide the Nietzschean 
aesthetic of conflict he needed. His dealings 
with the Irish past were opportunistic, certain- 
ly, but he had Nietzsche’s authority, if he 
needed it, for reading the past selectively, with 
a view to the production of a particular future. 
Anyone is free to find Yeats’s sense of the past 
implausible or even absurd, but it is naive to 
find it shocking, or to think that there is a 
disinterestedly pure way of construing gone 
events. The nearest we come to Yeats’s 
definitive view of history is in the Diary of 
1930, where he says sensibly enough that 
“History is necessity until it takes fire in 
someone’s head and becomes freedom or 
virtue". 

McCormack refers, more luridly than the 
situation requires, to “the repressed history of 
Yeats’s tradition, the history which has been 
betrayed by the ideological operations of 
Protestant Ascendancy”, and writes of “the 
gradual erosion of landed estate as a political 


Unrevised verdicts 


Declan Kiberd 

ANNEM. BRADY and BRIAN CLEEVE (Editors) 
A Biographical Dictionary of Irish Writers 
388pp. Westmeath: Lilliput. Ir£18.5Q 
(paperback, Ii£8.95) . : 

0946640033 : 


The editors of this latest dictionary of Irish 
/ writers arid with a firm but gentle warning to all 
begrudged: "Remember that no human pro- 
duction under the sun is without mistakes, and 
that frequently good workmanship Is unjustly 
.. blamed through envy and hatred of enemies, 
and also through their ignorance.” Small won- 
der that the author of those useful lines, John 
O’ Donovan (1809-61) is treated with particu- 
lar kindness by the editors, who conclude their 
entry on the great antiquarian with the remark - 
. that “no dictionary entry of any length could do 
justice to O’Dono van’s importance". Like 
most Celtic scholars after him, O’Donovan had 
a low opinion of literary critics; but whether his 
words are sufficient to mollify certain Irish 
authors - a notoriously litigious bunch - re- 
; mains id -be seen. Those not 1 included in the 
present volume may decide that discretion is 
. > the better 1 part ot valaur wtteri .they read the. 
-.^-eo^fy bn' Maririlx Flyrffl: ’’HU. first poyhl No-. 1 
. 1 ; thin g to Say l Swords 1983i received much cri- 
■ tfcal attention and caused him to be nominated 
as one of the Twelve Great Irish Writers by a 
publishers’ and booksellers’ committee, which 
itself received some cfitical attention for the 
npipiriatlon. not lead because its list of Twelve 
Greats consisted of thirteen names." It should 
'be added -that this was an English joke, for no 
true Hibernian would run a. book promotion 
under the offensive label “Top of the Irish". 

Like all the best dictionaries, this one comps 
tip with unexpected and diverting lore. Basil 
Payne, the Dublin 1 poet, has done the usual 
. rounds a£ writer-in-residence fit English and 
American colleges, “but has also served as 
artist afloat on (he QE 2 and the SS Franco”. 

Peter- Kavanagh has his own claim to literary 
immortality: “In I960 he printed from memory 
extracts frojn (lie Joan Quinn MSS Collection 
now held in the New York Public Library with 
an embargo on publication until - 1988. As a 


reality during the nineteenth century”. Wbat 
can he mean? According to W. E. Vaughan’s 
Landlords and Tenants in Ireland 1848-19M 
(1984), in the 1870s "20 per cent of the county 
was owned by landlords with estates ranging 
from 2,000 to 5,000 acres, and over half the 
country was owned by less than a thousand 
great landlords”. Between 1847 and 1880 
90,000 evictions were recorded, 50,000 of them 
in the period 1847-50. In 1861, 203,422 people 
were admitted to workhouses. The Land War 
of 1879-82 can’t be shrugged off. 

Protestant Ascendancy no longer names an 
effective social formation or exercise of poWer 
in Ireland. The social bearing of those who 
claim descent from once-great Irish Protestant 
families is now, like that of the Big House, 
merely decorative. Power has passed into the 
hands of a Catholic middle class, men - and a 
very few women - who have established 
themselves in business, law, accountancy and 
economics. When the Prime Minister, Garret 
Fitzgerald, refers to “the two traditions" in 
Ireland, he means Catholic and Protestant, or 
the South and the North: he doesn’t mean the 
Protestant Ascendants and the Catholic 
peasants who served them. The Big House and 
the peasant’s cabin are no longer an issue. Dr 
Fitzgerald’s policy is to make Ireland indisting- 
uishable from any other Western country: we 
are to forget our past and work with the 
common tokens of modernity - technology, 
computers, the service industries, grants from 
the EEC. Yeats would have despised Dr 
Fitzgerald's Ireland. I’m not sure what W. J. 
McCormack and Seamus Deane think of it, or 
what merits they would find in the unYeatsian 
Ireland they call for. In a postscript to his book 
Dr McCormack quotes Benjamin's famous 
assertion: “There is no document of civiliza- 
tion which is not at the same time a document 
of barbarism." But that rebuke doesn’t touch 
us - the Irish - more sharply than apyone 
else. 
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result of a law case arising out of the embargo 
the bulk of the edition had to be destroyed. A 
few copies have survived. The extracts are of 
letters from Synge, Lady Gregory, James 
Joyce etc.” Peter Kavanagh is currently hoping 
to sell his brother’s literary manuscripts to Uni- 
versity College Dublin for Ir£10Q,000, a mod- 
est figure in comparison with the quarter of a 1 
million paid recently foT a single notebook of 
W. B. Yeats. Doubtless he is hoping that no 
UCD student with a photographic memory mid 
a desire to save his college money has cast an 
eye over the papers. Mr Kavanagh might well 
be surprised to find his brother's works placed 
by the editors “in the great tradition of Gaelic 
rather than English poetry”. Patrick Kava- 
nagh’s comments on the revival of Gaelic were 
of an unprecedented and frequently unprint- 
able ferocity; and in a number of essays he 
poured scorn on F. ,R. Higgins and other poets 
who.. sought to rework Gaelic modes and 
metres in English, : j \ . 

The radical tradition of Irish writing is well 
represented here, despite the now-predictable 
omission of Robert Tressell, commemorated 
by a plaque in Dublin. R. M. Fox, who fol- 
lowed O’Casey iu writing a . history of the 
. . .Citizen Army i emf^ges as a gifted and unusual 
man who wdn a scholarship tb Q^ord at fhe 
: age;, of fifteen, having already worked in .an 
.. engineering shop 1 in London . During the Fitst 
, World War. he- waived his exemption from 
military service in order to register a protest qs 
a conscientious objector. This led Jo' three 
years in prisbn and only then could be take up 
hlspl armed studies at utijyetMty. The^e were, 
interrupted by a visit ; fo fiussia. )p • 1921, 

‘ journalistic work in the socialist' Cause inptib^ 
jin, 1 andma triage (6 the aiithqr Patricia Lynch, 
Fox was truly the John Reed, of Ireland , Bu t the 
; entry,' which faithfqUy. lisls aU his Writings, 
offers no evidence to any prospective bip- 
l gtapher or critic of previous books ih the arta. 
1 This failure to gWe ^ojne account of the tnajbf 
i : secondary material oft Its subjects ^ tbe. Qnly 


etic entries in Robert Hogan's' Dictionary of 
Irish Literature. Major authors are given ex- 
tended and appropriate notice and there Is no 
palpable attempt to endorse any one faction at 
the expense of another. This is not to say that 
all assessments are infallible. It does less than 
justice to the brilliance of The Olgli Concert to 
say that the playwright Tom Murphy’s reputa- 
tion rests on one play, Whistle In the Dark. 
With the publication this year of the marvel- 
lously clean and laconic sonnets in The Price of 
Stone, it can hardly be claimed that most of 
Richard Murphy’s poetry deals with the sea. 
And it is by no means yet established that the 
short stories in Irish in Liam O’Flaherty's Diiil 
are “translations from stories aleady published 
in English”, for, in at least some cases, the 
balance of evidence tilts in the opposite direc- 
tion. Like all dictionaries of its type, this one 
tends to reflect the consensus achieved by the 
previous generation of critics rather than the 
revisionist verdicts of contemporary studies. 
Thus the Yeatsian theatre Is given shorter 
shrift here than in the brilliant Irish Drama of 
Europe by Katharine Worth. Those who find 
in Yeats's dramas the source of key elements in 
the work oFBeckett and the Bread-and-Puppet 
Theatre wfmt(o question the judgment 
tjvat they are”of greater value as poetry ttiaih as 
stt|ge plays”: V 

; - In a similarly traditional manner, the ancient 
allegations of disloyalty and national apostasy 
4r6 levelled again at Shaw and Wilde who (in 
an entry praising Synge) are dismissed as men 
.Who “wrotf primarily for English audiences 
&hd either Ignored or uistorted Irish affairs to . 
please tfie Haymarket and Drury Lane”. This 
is disproved not just by Wilde’s essays loca- 
tion magazines attacking the racialist' theoriw 
qf Froufie, but also by the actual edify on Shaw 
in this volurfte' which rightly reports that “his 
writings on Ireland wbrb 'provocative) mock- ' 
3ng, Intelligent add Widely nUsufldetst;aod: He 


serious blemish in;* volume yhichi^ generally. 

'dojhprehwjsive. and clear, l‘f; ‘ 

' By 'far tfre : greatest strength pf Uie editop’ 
performance is the irtfca sur^d -and .obj SctiVe 


v the authbft bfthe entries ahdSynge'to 

• • , j.tqJiy ; 7 T. '»(•? ' 

' . In bthervinstamces.-- however.-* thk oririeal ; 


we are told that The Quare Fellow "wed 
something” to Wilde’s Ballad of Reading (M 
that 77ie Hostage “owed much" to Frank 
O’Connor’s Guests of the Nation and that both 
“owed something” to Joan Littlewood; but me . 
entry scrupulously notes the rise in his reputa- 
tion as a prose stylist. The Irish language 
tion makes no mentions of Behan’s sail as 
writer of the first imagistic poems m Gae , 
but otherwise it deals superbly with sum . 
lingual artists as Liam O'Flaherty and 
O’Brien. All the material is thoroughly apt 
dote, recording plays first mounted 

autumn’s Dublin Theatre Festival asweliasw , 

death of Diarmuid 6 Siillleabhfiin. 

There are also generous portraits ofaj^ 
ber of Irish literary critics and hbipnj • 
though In this case the conservatives dp i ; 
better than the radicals. Denis Donop 
desetvedly In, but Francis Mulhem JP 
ably out; Augustine Martin is P rop S Ml5 
tured, but not Vivian herder; Roy 
duly saluted but not the leading 1 . ^ .. 

historian Joseph Lee. Michael FarT p ( jfl ^ s> ; 
The Orange Stage and Arming the ProW* . 
but Bernadette Devlin is out, despi ^ . 

of My Soul. Irish exponents of : 

cultural critidsm, Seamus Deane 

..Kearney, are covered, but not < 

radical journalistic outriders sue > 

.McCann and Fintan O’Toole. n i jpen- j 
anarchist critic since Wilde isn j 

. tioned. But then, all editors have 
somewhere and Anne Brady and . -^e i 
have done a difficult job rather . : 

■ who have been omitted can find in ^ 

ample and accurate confirmation - . 
worst suspicions ab out those who g ■ 

Myths and Legends of the 

' RoUestqri, first published in foe5. 0® 

been reissued (457pp/ Constable. « 

. 466260 6). The book is primarily ^ 

I . with the great cycles of 1 Cd“ c Jjfljjdfi: 
includes material on the Irish WY . u. c b* 

! theUltonian and Ossianic cycles 
, Qf Wales. Rolleston uacestbedeveiF^. 

; Celtic literature from its mythic ^ 

Ving on a range of European sou . i 
v>and Welsh oral traditions. It l8 rc / 

;,! .i‘facsibu|e. edition. ’•r/f! 


R oy Foster 

“As long as Ireland produces men who have 
the sense to leave her, she does not exist in 
vain." Shaw’s sardonic epigram touches the 
core of Ireland’s relationship to the Irish 
abroad. In some ways, emigration defines the 
Irish wherever they are: particularly the Irish 
writer. And correspondingly, Irishness is what 
defines them abroad: hence the assumptions 
behind learned articles with straight-faced 
titles like "The absence of nationalism in 

Beckett”. 

When the Irish abroad affirm their Irishness, 
however, there is some doubt about what they 
really have in mind. This came strongly into 
{bcus at a conference on Irish studies in Oxford 
list September, convened to discuss the 
teaching of "Irish" subjects in Britain: discus- 
sion rapidly polarized between those who saw 
“Irish studies" as an opportunity to teach im- 
portant and interesting subjects in an inte- 
grated way, and those whose priority was the 
affirming of “ethnicity” among the “decontex- 
lualized” Irish. The question of “decontex- 
tualization" bears examination; it raises the 
question of the Irish “context” in Ireland itself, 
and the attitudes of Ireland to the world out- 
side. Elizabeth Bowen’s recollection of her 
childhood confusion between the words “Ire- 
land" and “island” has become a favourite 
quotation, cropping up as a leitmotif in studies 
dealing with literature and identity. 

Recently, however, the island of Ireland 
seems to have learned how to look outward: 
rasing enormous sums for famine relief on the 
ether side of the world, bringing South African 
politics into Dublin department stores, taking 
1 forward part in United Nations activities 
fexn Cyprus to the Lebanon. There are those 
fro would connect this to an older tradition of 
apposed Irish-European links. The school- 
ladjer in Brian Friel’s play Translations con- 
tattfldingly tells the English ordnance sur- 
wjw.T’m afraid we’re not familinr with your 
Stature, Lieutenant. We feel closer to the 
•on Mediterranean. We tend to overlook 
pw island.” It is an attitude pedantically 
•fykd.by some Irish novelists like Aidan 
%ins and Francis Stuart. But it smacks of 
•wi-compensation and the tactics of irony, 
wfer than affirmation of a genuinely impor- 
connection. Despite de Valera at the 
of Nations, Conor Cruise O'Brien at 
; B United Nations, and the fact that we are 
kropeans now, the Irish audience abroad is 
fljj&rily to be found in Britain and America. 
Jw Intellectual traffic directed towards that 
wnce from the mother country deserves 
Ma, ysis. While the ncws-stnnds of Kil- 
wmand Kentish Town demonstrate the range 
ttc Irish provincial press, and the Irish in 
J^nare specifically catered for by the week- 
WviPost and Irish Studies in Britain every 
•j'Pafhs, it is surprisingly Itard to come by 
& vL‘ he J ournfl l s which reflect intellectual 
the old country. The invaluable Crane 
TOfunct, never sold much in Britain; 
that its planned successor, the Irish 
may cast its not further. Neith- 
■ iZ; ^2’ con * a ** 1 fi*8 the best journalism to 
riL Ulster, nor the Linen Hall Review, 

of the best arts coverage, is easily 1 
ndon counters. Nor, oddly, is the 
‘£20^. '^ !e i which carried the best review- 
hj. j^Jiewspaper in the Republic. News of 
hebSui?* m03t easily gleaned from the 
J^Unial, Books Ireland, though the 
lift Utert W Supplement may help to 
Ic^cpthmumoaHons gap. But when a new 
>W 0 S!Si! ike i,/a ”* to, » Oust published 
Dublin) is launched, it 
^ Wa y to U° ndon ■ The host 
w Weh have been set up in 
- or so “ Wolfhound, 
K A l^t^^^ Brandon, Gallery Press, 
itui fffr jt:*' ^ Ut, aild more - do not distri- 
^ 9 reat Britain. In many 
^ refn 1 .Interesting in Irish writing 
^^Ti^eutedly in Ireland. While 
has morosely pointed 

f.MfflSSa treof “uuhural production” 
SWniptlon .(like the Aran Islands 

B ^^gerde of the Republic has 

'^^Writers wljp are pest 

not thftmQJjt.iqtpreytiilg 


come across with unique immediacy). 
Desmond Hogan, Neil Jordan, Bernard Mac 
Uverty are interviewed in the Guardian and 
lime Out, and reviewed in the Sundays; but 
the real renaissance in Irish writing that fea- 
tures a novelist as considerable as John Ban- 
ville. the playwright Frank McGuinness, and 
entics like Seamas Deane and Richard Kear- 
ney, remains under-appreciated. The same ap- 
plies throughout the cultural spectrum, from 
history- writing to film-making and rock music: 
the practitioners most readily accessible to 
British audiences are those who are most 
orthodox. Even the new Irish theatre, though 
groups like Field Day and Druid have begun to 
penetrate, remains decisively local. We have 
come a long way from the age of Sheridan 
and Goldsmith, or Wilde and Shaw, or even 
O’Casey and Beckett, when the innovators had 
to leave. It is also an advance from the days 
when those who stayed were writers whose 
range was congenitally limited, like Flann 
O’Brien and Patrick Kavanagh, who could re- 
main comfortably cushioned (and loyally over- 
rated) by a local audience. Nowadays, when a 
Seamus Heaney can live and write in Ireland, it 
Is more than a matter of tax relief or relaxation 
of censorship: there is a certain cultural confi- 
dence. Frank O’Connor wrote superbly in the 
1950s that independent Ireland created “a new 
establishment of the Church and State in which 
imagination would play no part, and young 
men and women would emigrate to the ends of 
the earth, not because the country was poor, 
but because it was mediocre". This is no longer 
true. At the same time, however, the Irish 
birth-rate and the Irish economy have seen to it 
that the graph of emigration, after a level 
stretch, is climbing again. 

What then of the Irish abroad, especially the 
850,000 in Britain? What voice do they find? 
They continue to be seen not as foreign, but as 
different; Irishness gives them their primary 
identity. Attempts to categorize them do not 
go down well: “It must be great to be Irish”, a 
well-known expatriate kept muttering sotto 
voce at that Oxford conference. Nor is gener- 
alization easy. Those who crowd the salons at 
the Irish Embassy's excellent parties hardly 
look “decontextualized”; and the Irish Influ- 
ence in British media has spread, not only 
through the licensed jesters on radio and tele- 
vision, but also into the more influential realms 
of production and direction with Innovative 
figures like the late, bitterly lamented, Michael 
Heffeman. However, the allegations of “anti- 
Irish racism” which predominate at other 
levels indicate different perceptions, argued 
through with relentlessly circular logic: 

Of those Irish employed by Hackney, 75 per cent are 
in manual employment. ... In the rest of the sur- 
vey, the Irish indicate similar employment patterns 
to Black employees. It has long been accepted that 
Black people suffer from massive racism. Surely it is 
sobering to find ourselves in the same position. 

(S. O Brcnnfan, Irish Studies In Britain, No 9.) 

The reactions of Brixton and Tottenham to 
being told by Kilbum and Cricklewood that it 
is all one struggle are not recorded, but may be 
imagined. 

In some ways, the employment of this argu- 
ment is another exercise in file tactics of irony: 
accusations of anti-Irish “racism" in order to 
Conceal (or validate) ' Anglophobia." Gestures 
towards IRA support are then easily made, 
and generalizations lavishly scattered. “Many 
English dictionaries give ‘Irish' as a term for 
stupid or irrational behaviour. . . . Most Irish 
people want a united Ireland and a sizeable 
number suport the IRA.” (S. O Brennfan, 
again.) The dictionaries need dot be named, 
nor the percentage of IRA “supporters" esti- 
mated. Nor need much money actually be put 
where mouths are; the amount collected even 
by Noraid is infinitesimal compared, for in- 
stance, to that raised for Israel among world 
Jewry. (Of course, It costs far less to buy 
Kalashnikovs for guerrillas than to fond the 
Israeli stale, and arguably produces more in- 
stantly effective propaganda.) The roots of 
what support activity there is, are fed by the , 
need to affirm an identity with the rest of the 
sundered Irish, rather than by anyreal notion 
of what constitutes Ireland today. The contents 
of local newsletters like An Nuachtdnln Strat- 
ford East London, reflect unchanging pre- 
occupations: ■ 

'iJjuo"' “fTiraldtis Cambrensis vtew or pie . .. 


Irish”. Such obsessions, long forgotten in 
Europeanized Dublin, Unger on in the aspic of 
exile. 

The perceptions of the Irish in Britain owe a 
great deal to the history of their existence here 
(they were, once upon a time, in a position 
roughly analogous to the blacks of Brixton). 
But the histoiy retailed in Irish clubs and pubs 
here owes nothing to the painful but exhilarat- 
ing revisions of the “new” Irish historians who 
revolutionized perceptions of the national ex- 
perience over the last generation. In Britain 
the old pieties still come through, providing a 
compensatory function which is no longer 
necessary in the more or less independent 
Republic. A reUance on national myth also 
reflects the resentment of emigrants from 
farms and country towns who find themselves 
stereotyped by an alien class system into a level 
of society with which they do not identify. Irish 
communities elsewhere find different forms of 
expression. One might instance, in all serious- 
ness, the “Library of Irish Studies" opened last 
year in the Principality of Monaco at 9 rue 
Princesse Marie de Lorraine: play-readings, 
harp recitals and three-day seminars on James 
Joyce to follow. But the history of Ireland’s 
relationship to Monaco (Hollywood-dynas- 
tic?) is hardly to be described as colonial. 

And “coloniaUsm”, or neo-colonialism, or 
post-colonialism, is one of those words which 
has arrived on the Anglo-Irish scene with a 
rush, and carries its own charge (Garret Fitz- 
gerald, using it unguardedly at Keele Univer- 
sity last month, was reminded by a local 
academic that he must himself be descended 
from Anglo-Norman conquistadors.) Lan- 
guage continues to matter. Other danger- 
words which raise different hackles when used 
in the England-and-Ireland context are 
“ethnicity" and “archipelago”, which to the 
initiated immediately run up a political flag of 
one colour or the other. In fact, Irish intellec- 
tual life does not seem noticeably colonialized 
at the moment, though the “cult of estrange- 
ment” remains a central part of the Irish liter- 
ary vision, as well as a certain reluctance to 
engage with local realities. The Irish in exile 
carry this away: never better expressed than in 
Louis MacNeice’s Autumn Journal of 1938-9. 
“Why do we like being Irish?” Partly because 
(in Shavian fashion) “it gives us a hold on the 
sentimental English”; partly “because the 
waves are rough / That split her from a more 
commercial culture”. But this is not quite right 
either: 

It is aelf-deceptiort of course; 

There is no Immunity in this island either; 

A cart that is drawn by somebody else's horse 
And carrying goods to somebody else’s market. 

In Ireland today the carts and horses are more 
likely to be of native stock; and MacNeice’s 
subsequent Invective about the schoolchildren 
fumbling their sums in a half-dead language, 
and the pigeon-holing of dead souls into 
“sheep and goats, patriots and traitors”, must 
be modified. Moreover, where there is vitality 
in modern Irish culture it no longer gets carried 
abroad in the same way; the demand is for 
home consumption, which is no bad thing. But 
the consequence is; that the Irish abroad, 
under-exposed to what has changed “at 
home", remain too reliant on intellectual con- 
ceptions and strategies which have long out- 
lived their purpose. 


Some addresses of journals etc, mentioned in 
this article; Irish Studies in Britain , 83 FrithyJUe 
Gardens, London W12, Fortnight, 7 Lower 
Crescent, Belfast BT7 1NR; Linen Hall Re- 
view, Linen Hall Library, 17 Donegal Square 
North, Belfast 1; Books Ireland , Goslings- 
town, Kilkenny, Co Kilkenny, Ireland; Irish 
Literary Suppletnent (European edito r) , . 31 
Anglesea Road, Dublin 4, Ireland; Plankton, 
Wolfhound Press, 68 Mountioy Square, Dub- 
lin 1; Brandon Book Publishers, Cooleen, 
Dingle, Co' Kerry; Raven 1 Arts Press, PO 
Box 1430, : Fitiglas, Dublin 11; Lilliput Press, 
Gigginsfobm, Mullingar, Co Wfestmeath; The 
Gallery Press, 19 Oakdown Road, Dublin 14; 
Poalbeg Press and Ward River Press, Kndck- 
sedan House, Swords, Co Dublin. Several of 
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Responsibility of 
Forms 

Critical Essays on Music, Art and 
Interpretation 
ROLAND BARTHES 
Translated by Richard Howard 

The French structuralist Roland 
Barthes was one of the great thinkers 
of the 20th century. His key essays on 
music, art and representation are 
brought together and translated here 
for the first time. 

320 pages, £17.50 (0 631 14746 2) 

Verbal Art, Verbal 
Sign, Verbal Time 

ROMAN JAKOBSON 

Edited by Krystyna Pomorska and 

Stephen Rudy 

Roman Jakobson brought together 
this group of eleven essays shortly 
before his death In 1 982 - to serve 
as an introduction to some of his 
linguistic theories and, especially, to 
his work in poetics. The book also 
Includes essays by Linda Waugh, 
Krystyna Pomorska and Igor Melchuk 
which provide a thoughtful 
perspective on Jakobson’s work as a 
whole. 

224 pages, hardback £25.00 

(0 631 14262 2) 

paperback £7.95 <0 631 14263 0) 

William Blake 

EDWARD LARRISSY 1 

In a highly original account of Blake's 
verse and illustrations, Edward 
Larrissy draws on Marxist and 
Derridean principles to examine the 
intellectual and religious tradition 
within which Blake worked. The book 
Is one of the. first theoretical and 
accessible accounts of Blake's verse. 
Rereading Literature 
192 pages, hardback £12.50 

(0 631 13485 9) ■ 

paperback £3.95 (0 631 13 504 9) 

W. H. Auden 

STAN SMITH 

This re-examlnatlon of Auden's major 
work revises the view of recent years 
that Auden was a rebel In his youth 
and reactionary in his old age. Smith 
shows how Auden's later career 
demonstrates a continuing political 
impulse which reveals the poet as a 
far-sighted and consistent radical. 
Rereading Literature 
240 pages, hardback £12.50 
(0 631 13506 5) 

paperback £3.95 (0 631 13507 3) 

Society and 
History in English 
Renaissance 
Verse 

LAORO MARTINES : 

In a stimulating synthesis of the 
literary and social history of 
RenSissarice verse, the author argues 
that the poetic voice of a period 
. reveals profound contemporary 
Insights which cannot be ignored. 

200 pages, £17.50 (0 631 14115 4) 

108 Cowley Road, Oxford OX 4 1JF 

Suite .1 505,. 432. Park Avenue South.. 
■New York, riY. i,ooi,§ - ,, 
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Shadows of carnage 


Bernard Q’Donoghue 

The Tala 

Translated by Thomas Kinsella 
300pp. Portlaoise: Dolmen. £20. 

0851053807 

JOSEPH FALAKYNAG Y 
The Wisdom of the Outlaw: The Boyhood 
Deedsof Finn in Gaelic narrative tradition 
338pp. University of California Press. £28.50. 
0520058246 _ 

This reissue of Thomas Kinsella’s celebrated 
version of the Tain, The Cattle Raid of Cooley, 
which is the most important medieval Irish 
epic, is only slight less luxurious than the Dol- 
men Press’s sumptuous limited edition of 1 ,750 
copies (1969). The immediate recognition then 
of the quality of KinseJJa's translation and of 
Louis le Brocquy’s wonderful brush drawings 
led to publication by the Oxford University 
Press in 1970 of a popular edition which has 
been reprinted in paperback sue times since. 

Kinsella's version is a masterly compilation 
of the oldest manuscript version in the Book of 
the Dun Cow, and the fourteenth-century Yel- 
low Book of Lecan, occasionally patched by 
drawing on the complete version in the twelfth- 
century Book of Leinster (which was the basis 
for the abbreviated edition by Stand ish 
O'Grady in 1898 and for Lady Gregory's 
Ctichulain of Muirthemne, as well as for the 
standard modem scholarly edition by Cecile 
O’Rahilly in 1967). The Book of Leinster was 
avoided because of the floridness of its lan- 
guage, a decision entirely vindicated by the 
admirable lucidity of Kinsella's English (equal- 
led in his versions of Irish lyric poems in the 
1981 An Duanaire). The translation keeps 
close to the original, but not to the extent of 
emulating its passages of obscurity of meaning 
or convolution of syntax: pitfalls memorably 
illustrated in Flann O’Brien's At Swim-Two- 
Birds. There is no attempt to recapture the 
forms of the original Irish, in either prose or 
poetry ; what is offered is an exact and coherent 
prose version of the epic, interspersed with 
highly evocative, unpunctuated renderings of 
the obscure Irish rose poetry. 

The story of the Tain is characterized by the 
mixture of the everyday and the mythological 
which is a marked feature of early Irish epic. 
Kinsella Includes seven “pre-tales 11 ; either to 
explain events left obscure in the main body of 
the narrative or for their own excellence (such 
as the great story of Derdriu). The Tain proper 
• begins with what Kinsella felicitously entitles 
“The Pillow Talk 1 * between Medb and Aiiill, • 
queen and king of Connact, who' idly dispute 
about which of them has contributed more 
chattels to their marriage. In their reckonings 
they discover that Ailill’s assets are greater by 
the possession of a powerful bull; Medb leams 
that the only bull in Ireland that can rival it is 
the brown bull of the Ulster chieftain Cuailnge 
(Cooley). When her messengers ask Cuailnge 
for It he grants it cheerfully until he is told that 
to do so would be undignified. He refuses, so 
Medb and AiUll lead a huge army to capture it, 
drawing their forces from the whole of Ireland 
except Ulster. Cuchulainn holds the army off 
for the Ulstermen, the rest qf whom are laid 
! low with tlielr disabling “pangs", with incalcul- 
able epic carnage. Finally, he fights in single 
combat and kjttl his friend Ferdia, tjitterly re- 
proaching the .whimsy of Medb and AiUll: 

Perdia, dead by their deceit. \ . 

Medb’s daughter Finnabalr, 

• whatever beauty she may have. 

Was an, empty offering, 

1 a string . to hold the sand, Ferdia. 

The intensity of the story's climax is magni- 
ficently achieved in Ifoth translation and illus- 
trations, Medb’s messenger Mae Roth de- 
scribes in excitement oyer several pages die 
’ arrival of the revived heroes of Ulster for the 
last battle, cdncludlng, “My eye travelled from 
Ferdla’s Fprd to Slemain Midi and fell on men 
: and hoisesipatead of Kills and slopes”, provok- 
ing from le Brocquy the extraordinary Illustra- 
tion 6f crowding miniature horsemen t-; over 
300 oft hem- which is on the cover of all the 
editions and shows exactly why he calls his 
drawings ‘‘shadows thrown by the text", 

The new Dolmen ippstfy^tojp- 

graphic reprin|of the ; limited eaitiotf, reduced 


in size by 11 per cent but still spacious, and it 
has all of le Brocquy's drawings, only thirty of 
the original 130 of which were in the Oxford 
edition. The principal gain here is the restora- 
tion of the elongated marginal drawings, which 
are among the most expressive. There has been 
some resetting and reordering of pages; for 
example the Oxford correction of a misplaced 
appendix among the notes of the limited edi- 
tion has been incorporated . The plates of pages 
from the two principal manuscripts, which 
were omitted from the Oxford edition, are re- 
stored (though the photographic reproduc- 
tions have not come out as clearly as in the 
limited edition). There are some minor flaws in 
the new book, as is nearly inevitable in a photo- 
graphic reprint: an error in the bibliography, 
omittingT.P. Cross’s surname from Cross and 
Slover’s Ancient Irish Tales, was corrected in 
1970 but reappears photographically here. 
There is no colour, which is a loss in the large 
map of “the Route of the Tain” (though, in my 
view, not a loss in the rubric headings which 
made the original and Oxford editions look 
like a coffee-table Missal). But it is still a stun- 
ning book, and remarkably cheap. 

One of the most compelling episodes in the 
early part of the Tain, and one of the most 
recurrent in popular Irish storytelling, is “The 
Boyhood Deeds of Cuchulainn" (the “Boy- 
hood Deeds" are, of course, a common theme 
in medieval European literature, from 
Beowulf to Chrdtien de Troyes’s Perceval, and 
it has been suggested that it is the etymological 
basis of the title Mabinogion). Corresponding 
to it, and possibly deriving from it, in the other 
most popular medieval Irish corpus, the 
Fenian Cycle, is The Boyhood Deeds of Finn. 
It has been common (though not universal) 
among Irish scholars to contrast the social basis 
of the Ulster Cycle - Cuchulainn as champion 
and representative of the court of Bmaln 
Macha - with the extra-social basis of the Fe- 














A detail of decoration, illustrating Celtic rellglo-myth ical symbolism, on the Gundestrup Cauldron, lth 
reproduced from Peter Berresford Ellis's Celtic Inheritance (167pp. Muller. £10.95. 0584110049). 


nian Cycle: Finn and the Fenians as outsiders, 
or at least peripheral to society. Joseph Falaky 
Nagy’s The Wisdom of the Outlaw examines 
the dual aspect of Finn as peripheral (“liminal” 
is his term for it) and poetic. Nagy’s approach is 
more anthropological than literary (if that is a 
real distinction), and the book is most persua- 
sive where the material most readily lends itself 
to his analysis derived from Livi-Strauss. The 
best chapter is on “Finn the Gilla” , describing a 
stage in the hero's development which can pro- 
fitably be examined as a rite de passage. Taking 
as his starting-point the twelfth-century ver- 
sion of The Boyhood Deeds of Finn, Nagy 
proceeds to consider parallel episodes in the 
Fenian literature, both in the medieval era and 
in later popular tradition in Ireland and Scot- 
land, as evidence of cultural rather than histor- 
ical reality. The tendency of the book is 
perhaps excessively single-minded in its accu- 
mulation of evidence for the poet-outsider 
thesis, and it rather peters out in the last chap- 
ter; but it is a milestone in devoting serious 
attention to the Fenian material, something 


that was missing because of the lack of a single 
coherent primary source. 

Certainly the medieval Boyhood Deeds of 
Finn lacks the stature to stand beside the Teh 
in its appeal for Kinsella and le Brocquy, and 
Built Suibhne in its appeal for Seamus Heaney. 
Yet the Fenian stories as a corpus, with their 
sceptical views on society and their shamanlsiic 
presentation of the natural world, might seen 
to be more in tune with the present age that] 
either. Paul Muldoon has repeatedly demons- 
trated a taste for the mischievous wit of this 
literature, notably in three poems in the 
volume Why Brownlee Left. Yeats said that 
Lady Gregory’s translations from the Ulster 
Cycle were “made possible by her past: semi- 
feudal Roxborough, her inherited sense of . 
caste"; Heaney said he was drawn to the 
Sweeney story with the feeling that “there was 
something here for me”. Perhaps Nagy’s en- 
lightening examination of Finn might stimulate 
Muldoon further to turn to the third major area 
of Old Irish literature in an attempt to emulate 
Heaney, Kinsella and le Brocquy. 


Salvador 

(from Seven, Middagh Street) by PAUL tolULDOON 

This lobster's not a lobster but the telephone 
that rang for Neville Chamberlain. 

It droops from a bare branch 

above a plate, on which the remains of lunch 

include a snapshot of Hitler 
and some boiled beans left over 

from Soft Construction: A premonition 
of Civil War. When Breton 

1 

hauled me before his kangaroo-court 
I quoted the Manifesto; we must disregard 

: moral and aesthetic considerations 
for the integrity of our dream-visions. 

What if I dreamed of Hitler as a masochist 
who raises his fist 


;V : only tobe beaten? •; ... 


There I have Lenin kneel * 

• with one massive elongated buttock 
.and the elongated peak 


A starry night. The howling of dogs. 

The Anarchist taxi-driver carried two flags, 

Spanish and Catalan. Which side was I on? 
Notone, or both, or none. 

I who had knelt with Lenin in Breton’s court 
and sworn allegiance to the proletariat 

had seen the chasm 
between myself and Surrealism 

begin as a hair-crack on a tile. 

In Soft Construction I painted a giant troll 

. tearing itself apart limb 
• by outlandish limb. 

Among the broken statues of Valladolid 
there’s one whose foot’s still welded 

, / ‘;to the granite plinth 

. from which, like us, it draws its strength. 

’ From that, and from those few boiled beans. 

We cannot gourmandise upon 

. the fresh of Cain and Abel . 

| without some melancholic vegetable 


of bis cap supported by two forked sticks. . ' bringing us back to earth, to the boudoir 

This time there’s a raw beef-steak ( in the abattoir. 

on the son’s head. My father croons a lullaby.' • ; •> Our civil wars, the crumbling of empires, 

! Isit that torefer, frowevet QbliqpelyV ; v ' ?f; , ' the stany nights without number , 

isto refer? In October, 1934, : ' • ' . J , safely under our belts, 

. (Heft BarceJona by the back doer*', &} vhk^cfi^sligi^modmedthetat 


•lit 1t>« , 
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Red island roads 


David Sweetman 

DERVLA MURPHY 

Muddling Through in Madagascar 

274pp. John Murray. £10.95. 

0719542391 

Madagascar is improbable. Start at the top 
vilh the Ruritanian palace above the capital 
Tananarive, built by a Frenchman, clothed in 
stone by a Scotsman and intended for a dynasty 
of queens, one of whom was a mass murderer 
on a level with Elizabeth Bartory. Leave the 
capital, cross the high plateau with the rice 
paddies and stilt houses of the Malayo-Polyne- 
sian peoples who came over the Indian Ocean 
to settle the great red island and who mixed in 
various proportions with the coastal Swahili. 
Descend by narrow-gauge railway, spiralling 
under itself, down the escarpment, through 
ever-advancing -rain-forest to the coral reefs 
and alligator-infested lagoons of the coast 
where the people are darker, except for the 
Zana-Malata, a subgroup descended from 
English pirates who once established a king- 
dom there. 

You would think that the Malagasy them- 
selves would exist in a waking dream, with 
lemurs playing about their heads in a distant 
version of the Peaceable Kingdom. Yet there 
are no abstract nouns in the central Malagasy 
language and their greatest poet, Jean-Joseph 


Rabfianvelo, killed himself i n 1937 because he 
could not reconcile his nationalism with the 
French language and culture in which he was 
obliged to work. What is a lost garden of Eden 
to the visitor is a tough place for the Malagasy 
peasants, whether the rice growers of the 
plateau or the zebu herders of the south. The 
Malagasy struggle to survive. Between 1896 
and the French departure in 1960 a series of 
more or less enlightened governors improved 
matters. The island was unified, roads and the 
railway built and education expanded. But the 
education was French, the imposition of the 
alien culture an assumed imperative by the 
new rulers. The Merina, the former ruling 
group, never accepted the destruction of their 
culture; in 1947 they rebelled, and a decade 
later the country was moving towards what the 
Malagasy see as the restoration of their inde- 
pendence. 

Before conceding the island to France, the 
British had been the dominant foreign influ- 
ence. Relations between the Governors of 
nearby Mauritius and the Royal Family in 
‘Tan a” were cordial, the London Missionary 
Society sent teachers and craftsmen who trans- 
formed life in the capital and its hinterland and 
who inadvertently implanted the conviction 
still current today among many Malagasy that 
the English of the King James Bible is the tree 
language of God and His son. Stray English 
folk still turn up, and every so often a book 
is produced. 


Change and despair 


John Ray 

WILLIAM GOLDING 
Ai Egyptian Journal 
%. Faber. £12.95. 

091135935 

Afloat Egypt rarely translates. When it does 
*pp«r in literature, the results tend to be 
wb sentimental (Agatha Christie), sensa- 
twa! (many examples), or plain grotesque 
(Nxraan Mailer). Bernard Shaw was able to 
sfctflp Cleopatra rather neatly, as do the au- 
JonofAjte/tr, but that is cheating. Thomas 
wdh had a serious shot at it, by avoiding 
detail and by leaning on a well-known 
jtoy.and William Golding himself has contri- 
a short novel, The Scorpion God. Gold- 
a self-confessed lover of Egyptology, and 
™ already visited the country once before 
was asked by his publishers to take r 
hip along the Nile in Fcbrunry, 1984. The 
"^was good, but not its realization, 
lift? c ^ an 8 e > and Golding has changed 
“ tbem - He is now a Nobel prizewinner nnd 


a walking set-book, and while he is clearly and 
sympathetically unaffected by this, others are 
not. As his wagon clatters its way towards the 
reins of Akhenaten’s capital, it hits a series of 
nits and throws the occupants into the air in the 
direction of the metal roof. A disciple chooses 
this moment to ask him what he thinks of Virgi- 
nia Woolf. Thoroughly Egyptian, to be sure, 
but all one can do from this sort of thing is to 
salvage anecdotes, which Golding does. Egypt 
too, is changing, and is now suffering badly 
from its head-on collision with the twentieth 
century. Paradoxically, Egyptology gets in the 
way, particularly Egyptology caught young, 
which has the power'to Interfere with percep- 
tions even sixty years later, Golding is frank in 
admitting these problems, most of which he 
had probably anticipated, but the god of confu- 
sion was planning a further surprise beyond the 
first bend: the boat was so small that it afforded 
an uninterrupted view, not of temples and bib- 
lical countryside, but of dank levees of mud, 
Tliis was no doubt conducive to introspection, 
but one wonders if it is what the publishers had 
in mind. The crew of the vessel emerge as true 
devotees of entropy, and the result is a seedy 


Weekend ethnographer 


jjjg l Barley 

DEANE 


y7 lima: Prom a village in Cameroon 

%^ M urray . £9 . 95 . 


Of. "^.dictionary informs us, is related to 
toJLif!!? 1 "trouble, core, hardship”. The 
2?? ■ traveller confirms the 


wuiiuuiH . miw 

^ { n J?' * Travelling, as distinct from tour- 

oneself of accustomed 

exposing oneself to strange and 
iujjj ob ^..tbe reasons for doing so re- 


works as a pampered bureau- 
(*c3f 8 En 8kb in Yaoimdd, capital city 

ty curiosity or god 1 

” 9 became a weekend ethnog- 
p C’^uting on Fridays to a nearby vil- 
U&jSPWce'the “real” Africa. She tilled 
j-..;*0d & nfod ai *d rain, drank the local brew 

Villagers danced. Inevitably; 
tight-meshed net- 
, friendships that constitutes 

& .del nils hm, 


Dervla Murphy’s book is the record of a 
journey with her daughter froiTLllTana” to the 
south and back and thence down the escarp- 
ment to the coast. In roughing it around the 
villages arid farms, in travelling on clapped-out 
local buses and by staying only with those that 
would offer her accommodation or in the most 
basic of travellers' hotels, she has seen what 
has become of the country. Her book makes 
clear that in common with so much of mainland 
Africa the island has largely lost whatever in- 
frastructure the colonialists established. Com- 
merce, except that run by Chinese and Indians, 
has largely vanished; roads have crumbled 
away, leaving the odd bridge a stranded 
triumph of military engineering; there are no 
books for those who would learn and often no 
paper to write on. 

In many ways Mrs Murphy is the ideal chron- 
icler of this decline because often she thor- 
oughly approves. She dislikes tourist culture, 
dislikes disruptive development schemes and 
has an anthropologist’s dispassionate interest 
in such matters as the unbelievably complex 
system of fady or proscribed actions which gov- 
erns much of human relations on the island. 
But she does not let the reader off that easily. It 
would be simple, if arrogant, to imagine that 
countries like Madagascar are sinking back 
into the state they were in before the coming of 
the white man. We may feel sorry for those 
Malagasy with a Western education who 
will have to suffer the transition, but in the 


the bush. As is often the case. It is the life-crisis 
rituals which convey a basic sense of universal 
humanity: marriage, birth, death. These are 
finely observed, with humour and an eye for 
the significant details, as when Andrd seeks the 
hand of his pregnant Annette; 

All this time Annette had been invisible but now she 
appeared io the midst of her sisters and cousins. She 
wasn’t exactly visible yet, for all the girls' heads and 
faces were completely enveloped in sfiawls. The 
potential groom hBd to pick his bride from the 
bunch, and each time he guessed wrong, pay a fine to 
her spokesman. But Andre was having none of that - 
he couldn’t afford to amuse us with wrong guesses. 
And there wasn't much doubt. The largest girl with 
the fattest legs, and five months pregnant - behold, It 
was our Annette, first ilmel 
“What a spoil sport”, moaned Our Family. 

. One should not expect depth of 
anthropological insight from such a personal 
work, but the book is alive with what is missing 
from more anthoropological approaches, with 
the sounds, smells and sensations of eveiyday 
life. Here are real people, not animated ab- 

is at the village level that one sees ! the 
human face of contemporary Africa, 
with a few blemishes. Concerning a sorcery 

dispute: 


end we can imagine that there will be a sort of 
gloriously unspoiled safari park in which the 
more adventurous of us can roam at will. Not 
so; for, as Murphy points out so eloquently, 
sixty years of French health care so enlarged 
the population that it is now destroying the 
ecology. Slash-and-bum agriculture, lack of 
proper soil rotation, the killing of rare animals 
and the destruction of unique plants indicate 
that this will not be a new Eden but an isolated 
dust-bowl. 

The Malagasy dlite brought many of their 
troubles on themselves by reacting too strongly 
against the West and naively assuming that the 
Russians would prove gentler allies. As they 
struggle to pay off the Soviet arms bill there are 
signs that they have woken to the dangers. 
Madagascar's original contacts with Western 
technology via the London Missionary Society 
were largely beneficial, thanks to the goodness 
of the people who brought it to the island. 
Perhaps volunteer experts and Individual aid 
workers may be able to return, in place of the 
self-interested “projects” of the superpowers. 
Perhaps the next English book will be more 
hopeful. Perhaps loo, Dervla Murphy will 
write it, for despite all she suffered to produce 
this one - terrible travelling conditions, un- 
speakably dreadful food, a cracked rib, near 
poisoning from local hooch and a final dose of 
hepatitis - she took away with her the tradi- 
tional packet of red earth to ensure that she 
would return. 


pilgrimage along the Nile, with Leigh Hunt and 
Amelia Edwards firmly consigned to the hold, 
or rather the bilges. Golding analyses his own 
predicament well early on , at the end of Chap- 
ter Three: “The book 1 had promised to write, 
where was its centre-, what was it all about?” 
An Egyptian Journal was not about Egypto- 
logy, as it turned out. ^ it had been, plans 
would probably have been made to break the 
monotony of the river by visiting Abydos, or 
the temple of Dendera, or the rock tombs of 
Meir, which nobody sees. Perhaps Golding 
had realized that the Egypt of the mind is lo- 
cated in the mind, and nowhere elsej certainly 
his visit, in a child’s imagination, to the dark 
streets of ancient Memphis on All Souls’ Night 
is one of the best passages; it has truth in it. The 
book is more important as an observation on a 
modem land. Egypt is probably one of tbe 
most attractive tourist destinations on earth, • 
but Golding is determined to see beyond this, 
and here his status as a literary diplomat helps 
rather than hinders. The. construction of the 
Aswan high dam has bought time for improve- 
ments, but has also altered the country for ill 
(one wonders if (here is not some link between 


never to quarrel again but to live in peace. A goat 
was sacrificed to seal the pact. (Later that night, 
when all were drunker, and after we’d gone home, 
they drew their knives and slashed each other in the 
same old way.) 

Unfortunately, we are not told what the villa- 
gers made of Ms Deane's presence and the 
curioys fact that a rich Westerner should come 
and cultivate grourtdnuts in other people’s 
fields. They must have thought she was mad 
and found her deeply embarrassing. For a 
liberated lady, she is oddly. coy about her sex- 
ual arrangements, writing exclusively of those 
offers that she refused. This too would enter 
largely into how the villagers saw her. Was she 
a "nun", a “sister”, even an "honorary male"? 
One wonders how far a weekender who did not 
speak the language could be regarded as any- 
thing but an outsider. 

Ms Deane is less at ease, or at least less 
convincing; in dealing with her other life, the 
city world of “modern” Cameroon. Anyone 
Who has visited Yaoundd will be surprised to 
find it described as “a beautiful city” but then 
such judgments are relative. Cameroon, we 
■are told, is a model for the rest of Africa: 
progressive, stable, socially enlightened. Well, 

. maybe; but. a good deal has been punctuated 
out. Ms Dewe expresses astonishment that 
99.98 i jier tinVof me blec?&*ate voted for the 

iy y>is J.V’i'i j,i i- n 


the creation of Lake Nasser and the current 
drought in Ethiopia and the Sudan). The tour- 
ist sees a country which is the external projec- 
tion of his holiday mood , but Golding (perhaps 
by a parallel mental process) comes nearer to 
the despair which lies beneath: in Egypt there 
is little or no “organized” crime, no football 
hooliganism, and old people are not jettisoned 
into institutions, but there are crippling econo- 
mic difficulties, and Egypt's over-extended 
families may well have one of the highest 
domestic murder rates in the world. Golding’s 
understandable attachment to mud brick, and 
the romantic architecture of Hassan Fathy, 
comes up against the stark fact that no silt now 
comes through the Dam, and ugly red bricks 
are the only medium, other than concrete, for 
Egyptian villages to reconstruct themselves in. 

In the end, it is his personality which wins 
through, and which redeems' the book. He 
knows every splinter on a boat, and is perhaps 
fitter than -most, people half his age, and he 
keeps bis humanity and his humour without 
striking poses, or wearing his heart on his 
nautioal sleeve, or succumbing to others’ 
beliefs in himself. 


current president. With one party, one candi- 
date, refusal to accept negative votes and the 
government as the sole source of voting 
figures, this all looks a little ingenuous. When 
such result are announced, the hoots of laugh- 
ter from the crowds in darkened cinemas ex 1 - 
press another version of events, ft is almost 
inevitable that Ms Deane takes the time to laud 
the intelligence and virtue of her pupils in the 
government. Again, maybe so, but one sus- 
pects that heir ta^ inspector would be gentle 
and her bank manager a wondorfpl human 
being. Jn Africa you keep your back covered. 

Journey Into Russia (307pp. Chatto and 
Windus. £12.95. 0 7011 2992 1) is one of the 
first four titles to be published in the' Collected 
Works ;of Laurens van der Post. Tbe visit, 
which had no political purpose, was matje in 
.1963 at the invitation of the American maga- 
™**HoUday, andat the time was supposed by 
■ Sir Laurens to .be “the longest single journey 
through the Soviet Union undertaken since the 
war by someone who is not a Communist. "The 
novels The Face Beside the Fire (312pp. £10.95. 
0 7011 2990 5) and A, Story Like the Wind 
(370pp. £10.95 . 0 7011 2989 1) are set in 
Africa, while Night of the New Moon (157pp. 
.^■95. 9 7011 2991 3V ta concerned with the 

f i?olMb‘. iMtitai! '.ills t- i In.iuvi 
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Politics and personae 


Isa belle Anscombe 

LAURENCEWHISTLER 

The Laughter Rad the Urn: The life of Rex 
Whistler 

321pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £14.95. 

0297786032 

JONATHAN SWIFT 

Gull Lver*s T ravels 

Illustrated by Rex Whistler with a foreword by 
Laurence Whistler 

256pp. The Herbert Press, 46 Northchurch 
Road. LondonNl . £12.51), 

0906969 387 

In 1917, only two years after his adored elder 
brother, Denny, hhd died at the age of eleven, 
a lonely young Rex Whistler found he could 
win new friends at boarding school with his 
precocious facility for making amusing sketch- 
es. Twenty-five years later, this ability to illus- 
trate life so charmingly had made him the darl- 
ing of a rich world. But charming people tend 
to be regarded as slight, and Rex Whistler and 
his reputation have been dogged by the belief 
that he wasted his considerable skill by using it 
as a mere drawing-room accomplishment. 

Charming people also use their gift to deflect 
intrusion, and this biography, written by Rex's 
adoring younger brother, Laurence, is an 
attempt to penetrate the armour of Rex's 
charm and discover why it was only in the years 
before his death in action in France in 1944 that 
his painting began to mature.' "A child of 
promise only partly fulfilled . . . called seduc- 
tively by his age”, is how Laurence Whistler 
sums up, with a reference to Rupert Brooke. 


But Rex Whistler was thirty-nine when he died 
and had had every opportunity to surpass the 
expectations of his admirers. 

Henry Tonks, at the Slade, thought that it 
was his remarkable ability to draw accurately 
from memory that precluded the flowering of 
genius. During his first stay in Rome, Rex 
attempted to follow his mentor's advice to 
paint from nature, but wrote: 

T am trying very hard lo paint exactly what Is before 
we, painting trees where they really arc not where I 
would have them, or "bending” them to please my- 
self. I ... try ... to paint colours as they really are - 
to my eye. This last is the hardest because it needs the 
most discipline. Grass, for instance, is such a hideous 
colour I often think, and it is very hard not to "im- 
prove” I upon it. 

Laurence Whistler agrees that Rex’s work was 
stunted by "that side-stepping of problems 
which precludes the highest art”, but devotes 
the greater part of the book to his brother's 
emotional and sexual immaturity. 

First there was the influence of Society. 
Laurence Whistler is extremely ambivalent in 
his attitudes to the wealthy, aristocratic circles 
in which his brother lived and worked. Did the 
invitations on the mantelpiece fritter away 
Rex’s time? Did the dilettantism of the rich 
encourage his lack of painterly discipline? And 
did the artist-client relationship make Rex, 
always rather isolated, feel an outsider, 
deflecting him back into his fecund imaginary 
world of humour and fantasy? Certainly, Rex's 
sexual diffidence was increased when the prin- 
cipal object of his desire was the wealthy and 
aristocratic Caroline Paget, and no doubt his 
need of money to keep such company encour- 
aged the acceptance of minor commissions - 



Gulliver greeting a Houyhnhnm, one of Rex Whittier's decorative chapter heads, in the Cresset Press's 1930 
edition o/ Gulliver's Travels, which has recently been reissued. The edition has an introduction by Laurence 
Whistler, "On Illustrating Swift", in which he describes his brother's working processes. 


Designing women 


Kate Flint ' 

JAN MARSH 

Pre-Raphaelite Sisterhood 
408pp. Quartet. £18.95. 
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Languorous, with luxuriant hair and heavy- 
lidded eyes, the painted Pre-Raphaelite 
women offer an instantly recognizable ty pe of 
sensuous attraction. Jan Marsh’s achievement 
in Pre-Raphaelite Sisterhood is to give voices to 
these mute figures, transforming them from 
the passive objects of male fascination, and 
revealing their capacities for action , their artis- 
tic talents.. 

Because of their cultural connections, the 
fives of these women .are relatively well 
documented, comparedwith many others from 
similarly obscure origins. Marsh’s careful re- 
search enables her to investigate them not only 
as individuals, but as representatives of diffe- 
rent aspects of Victorian womanhood, illus- 
trating the growth of the middle class, the fluid- 
ity of social formations, the subservient posi- 
tion of women within marriage. Jane Morris 
shared with Annie Miller, the model for Hunt’s 
"Awakening Conscience”, the experience not 
just of being moulded on canvas, but of being 
educated from her working-class background 
into suitability as a middle-class wife: Lizzie 
. Siddal was originally a milliner, chosen for her 
. plainness:* rather than h?r -striking looks - 


scious fear of women's sexuality, as has been 
argued before, but is a response to stirrings of 
feminist revolt, silencing women by turning 
them into objects of distanced desire, rather 
than allowing them the potential for action 
which narrative painting offers. 

None the less, the Pre-Raphaelite sisters 
were no ladies of Shalott. While avoiding the 
opaque theorizing which marked her place in 
the catalogue to the Tate’s Pre-Raphaelite ex- 
hibition, Marsh continues the current revalua- 
tion of Lizzie Siddal as artist and poet. She was 
both partner and Inspirer of Rossetti. He, 
moreover, supported her ambition, lobbying, 
albeit unsuccessfully, for her to be included 
among the illustrators. for the Moxon Tenny- 
son. Yet she is shown to have been doubly 
disadvantaged by both class and gender. 
Though Ruskin bought up her works and paid 
her a retaining fee, it was Rossetti's support he 
wished to woo, and Lizzie’s ailing pallor which 
aroused his sympathy. Her works became ob- 
jects of pity rather than occasions for profes- . 
slonal pride. Rossetti encouraged Georgians 
Burne-Jones, too, in her engraving and de- 
corative desigh, but these talents were early 
subsumed into her work as wife and mother. 
But Marsh’s research reveals her other con- 
siderable strengths. While her husband's poli- 
tics grew increasingly Tory, she became a 
socialist. Informed on economic issued, de- 
manding high levels of reasoned discussion, 
her growing friendship' with Morris was an im- 


tliough, as his brother comments, the £27,000 
in today’s money that he earned one year wns 
“not strictly speaking poverty”. Society, 
moreover, supplied a natural outlet for the 
enchanted landscapes of his murals, the shain- 
innocence of his portraits and the casually pre- 
sented complexity of his theatre designs. His 
work not only evokes the spirit of his age, but 
also helped to set its style. 

In the army in the 1940s, however, as com- 
mander of a tank troop in the Welsh Guards, 
he appears to have found a release from his 
essential isolation. Although still entertaining 
the battalion (and hundreds of local children at 
a Christmas party when training in Yorkshire) 
with his art, his work now reached a new 
maturity and power. With the realization that 
he might not live to see the landscapes which he 
would otherwise have "improved” in the man- 
ner of Claude or Watteau, he began to look 
with greater intensity, and the desire to charm 
or fantasize was lost in the wish to cherish and 
to record. 


There arc similarities between his later 
paintings and those of Eric Ravilious and 
Edward Bawden, artists who remained outride 
the gilded cage of Society. His popularity 
among the Bright Young Things of the 1920s 
and 1930s had protected his immaturity, but by 
the 1940s his father had died, at least one love 
affair had ended sadly, friends such as Cedi 
Beaton, Stephen Tennant and Edith Olivier 
had been replaced by the companionship of bs 
tank crew: Rex had been allowed to grow up- 
doubtless much to his own relief. 

But while his brother might mourn the fad 
that Rex's charm prolonged his emotional 
isolation, posterity can appreciate the fruits of 
his extended artistic childhood. Although 
“East Mercea Church”, painted in 1940, or his 
self-portrait in uniform of the same year, show 
a deepening sensibility, his Tate Gallery Res- 
taurant murals, his exuberant illustrations (or 
Gulliver's Travels (now reprinted by the Her- 
bert Press) and sumptuous theatre designs 
charm us as much as they did his friends. 


Fra ncis Cairns 

T.p. WISEMAN 

Catullus and His World: A reappraisal 
287pp. Cambridge University Press. £19.50. 
0521266068 

T.p, Wiseman's Catullus and His World must 
be one of the most readable and exciting new 
boob about a Latin poet for many years. C. 
Valerius Catullus was bom (probably) in the 
80sbc, and died (probably) in the 50s, He was 
popular in antiquity but virtually unknown in 
the Middle Ages, re-emerging in a Verona MS 
only in the fourteenth century. Latin scholars 
have been occupied constantly with Catullus 
itoce his rediscovery and never more so than 
dow. The Catulian oeuvre - 1 16 poems, many 
brief and some fragmentary - represents a ma- 
jor poetic presence in the late Roman republic. 
The text is frequently limpid and elusive, elicit- 
ing the best and worst from critics. Not that 
Catullus is bland: there are indeed love poems 
which slyly provoke innocent or romantic read- 
ngs; but there are also openly obscene pieces, 
Eterary polemics and manifestos, abusive 
iambs, epic verses and occasional poems. In 
«ch a diversity critical distortions can easily 
occur: twentieth-century Catulluses range 
horn C. J. Fordyce’s milksop to satyrs who 
would have made the poet of Verona wince. 

Wiseman, it should be stressed, falls into no 
such traps. He is a distinguished ancient histo- 
ric, and the best parts of this book are histo- 
rical. Chapter One treats two aspects of the 


ancient world alien to modem Western mores: 
its acceptance of cruelty as a standing instru- 
ment of public order and its attitudes to sexual- 
ly, some more and some less permissive. Here 
Wiseman is brief and incisive, and the chapter 
is better than anything I know on these mat- 
ters. Chapters Two and Three deal with two 
real persons contemporary with Catullus, 
Clodia Metelli and M. Caeiius Rufus, not be- 
rause they necessarily ./ere the Lesbia and the 
Caelius/Rufus of the poems, but because their 
lives, attitudes and relationships exemplify the 
world of Catullus. Chapter Four discusses the 
Aegean island of Delos (mythical birthplace of 
Apollo and Diana), in Catullus' day an impor- 
tant trading centre with a large settlement of 
Roman citizens. Wiseman suggests that poem 
34, the hymn to Diana, was written to be per- 
formed for this group at Delos. This argument 
is tenuous; but the account of Delos is 
fascinating in its own right. 

Chapter Five discusses the “Lesbia” prob- 
lem sensibly and then moves to the layout and 
content of Catullus' oeuvre. Here (and in End- 
note 2) Wiseman restates views expressed in 
his earlier works: the 116 poems constitute 
three books, ordered as such by Catullus. As 
always, his arguments are elegant and persua- 
sive: the onus of proof does indeed lie with 
those hypothesizing a reordering after Catul- 
lus’ death; poem 1 is a prologue and poem 116 
an epilogue; and there are some positive signs 
of internal ordering. But will any sophistry 
explain away the fact that poem 11 is Catullus’ 
farewell to Lesbia and poem 51 his hail? This 
same chapter offers brief accounts of many 


Love-play and word-plays 


Struggles with the clay 


ft* h °* 

hclted to .establish c.rtonibl beamy.jate ■ iggOi, ,o the owning of the South Lofidoh Art 

0aUe ^ ; M ^ parish councillor from 1894. she 
teuton ai a pratotute gave hot a relaxed dheer- was „ pionee ^ ln the bivdivement of women ia 
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fulpesS which transfers itself ihto the suddenly 
voluptuous works of Rossetti In the fete 1850s. 
Georgians Burne-Jones, on the other hand, 
came 1 from a religious, respectable lovyer- 
middle-class family, and was bngbged' to 
Edward attbe age of fifteen. f : .. 

, Marsh interrogates certain phases of Pfe- 
• RaphaeJite art as well as: drawing on written 
evidence. The common interest in the early. 

; :1860s in representations of legendary wpmen, 

1 decorative btit depersonalized, is attributed to 
the shift towards married domesticity in the 
. artists’ lives. In jewing and stitching these 
embroidered' designs, she asks, did Jane or 
Georgle 'fever feel therpselves to be sewing 
down their. Own sjtuatlbhs”? Additionally, she 
speculates that th& increasing tendency to por- 
tray Women as passive, alluring ^ sometimes 
threatening, is notji^areflpctipaef ah iititon- 


focal democracy, ■' '• _ ‘ , ■' 

, The study ranges from the formal analysis of 
painting, through tnetioulous social investiga- 
tion to informed gossip . Marsh believes that 
. details of emotional lives and domestic respon- 
sibilities should hbt be, regarded fes too frivd- 


Diana Saville _ 

JANE BROWN 

Vita's Other World: A gardening biography of 
V. Sackville-West 
240pp. Viking. £14.95. 

0670801631 

Jane Brown's first book, Gardens of a Golden 
Afternoon, was the story of the partnership 
between Gertrude Jekyll and Edwin Lutyens. 

It was an admirable achievement by a writer 
who showed herself able to grasp an unwieldy 
mass of detail, tell a story and evoke the past 
without sentiment. Her new book on Vita 
Sackville-West is presented in the same style, 
but the subject is both less rich and less tract- 
able and demands more of the author’s re- 
sources to keep it flowing. In Vita's Other 
World, Brown concentrates on Sackville-West 
as gardener and poet. Her purpose in this is to 
trace the pedigree of the garden at Sissing- 
hurst; she believes that “a good garden can 
only be created from deep within memories 
and belief'. She follows Sackville-West's 
development from her upbringing at Knole, 
through her marriage, her travels, her horti- 
cultural apprenticeship in her first garden at 
: Ltmg Barh near Sevenoaks - the house that she 
lived in' with Harold Nicolson after their 
marriage - her writing, the purchase of Sissiog- . 
hiirst Cattle, and die establishment of 'Its gar- 
den, which was to bring her enonpouspopular 
and critical success. Although Sackville-West 
: won prizes for her fiction and poetry it is her 
garden that has ensured her lasting fame, 7 
■ Browp feela thrit the lack of current literary 
actlaim is wrong, and the cOplous quotations 


lous for serious attention, and -thus a means; to from Sackville-West’s’ poetry and prose : that 

set Women's history in a minor key. Perhaps she includes In Vifa’s Qther { World support her 

she could have: given more weight to the lan- plea for Critical reassessment. It is, however; the 


album (including one which shows her ra a 
young girl dressed as a basket of wistaria, in a 
lattice-work frock with garlands round wr 
neck, her sleeves and her hem). The pnva 
notes and correspondence reveal the degree o 
her early Ignorance of gardening. At Lnng 
Barn she started blunderingly: buying 
rent set of fields from those that she W 
wanted because she was unable to rend a p 
She was quite soon relieved to turn the gai 
over to others: “I love the garden now . 
don't have to struggle with the clay my » . 
she wrote. Persia, however, where ■; 

Nicolson took up a diplomatic post in 1 «. £; 
to be her education . On her first visits y 

to recognize Persian gardens as J , 

did not conform to her limited und j 

of the art) but she subsequently learnt 
them about formal design. - 

Later, when her Slsslnghurst • 

to be well known she grew nervous 

rolled in a non-examination course ^ : 

ture in the hope of plugging the g a P* . w 
self-education. She was honest eno 
admit to these gaps when writing ' 

gardening column in the O^e^- ^ ^ > 
which she started in 1946 and ^ 
fourteen years. In private she refe ^ 
“beastly little Observer articles > but ^ 
they 1 Were the reason why she was ^ ■ 

Veitch Memorial Medal by the ? ^ 

■ cultural Society in 1954. By this stage, ^ ^ . 
Society had left her to her rectos v .. 

and she put all her creatirityintojh ^ ({i t 
Her Writing, however, continued tc iubu* 

/often marvellously, What she was doing jj 

garden:. • • f 

The moon gave no reflection . 

. waters. The only things which .uf bln* 

: were the water-lilies, whitety res 5f n ® MUy ' 
, 'pool. Taking the boat put, I cut.ihe ^ j 
. r the lilies In the moonlight, and a* I M tfc* 


terms of adm tong - description; Pre- 
Raphaelite Sisterhood^ an important Work of 
re-reading. It turns the familiar terrain of Pre- 
Raphaelitisni on its axis , giving new history, 


Someorfe Wljose more flamboyant activities 
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P. G. McC. Brown 

LLHUNTER 

lit New Comedy of Greece and Rome 
% Cambridge University Press. £22.50 
Uapeiback,£7.95). 

052130364 8 

ft* Oxford Classical Text , of Menander's 
faudies has 340 pages, over one-third of 
JWi contain Greek texts rediscovered within 
feput thirty years; almost everything fn the 
2®* whs unknown to modern man before 
& century. The publication of papyrus texts 
N Egypt has restored to the world a small 
PjPOitlon of the output of one of the most 
jKKuand influential comic playwrights in the 
an tradition,' the leading figure of 
rj*® " New Comedy”. Before, our know- 
J^ OfNew Comedy was based above all on 
« Latin adaptations of it by Plautus and 
*RKe, the earliest works of Latin literature 
tave: survived. The rediscovery of Greek 
at first hand has in its turn 
Jr™ f 0 ® appreciation of Roman Comedy, 
JJjtogn we do not yet have the Greek original 
jpyo f our Latin plays. (The mosl extensive 
Wrige that we have for direct comparison is 
Hy* Hues of the original of Plautus’ 
published in 1968.) The standard 
;J^-laflguage accounts of Roman Com- 
El Duckworth’s The Nature of Roman 
W. Beare’s The Roman Stage, are 
•Woitsly pqt of date in their discussions of 
^materia!; and F. H. Sandbach’s The 
b °f Greece and Rome, though up 

ir ®ther brief, particularly on the 
p 6, Wa bave been much in need of 
to New Comedy which 
B & r ® ccount °* l be new material; and 
“ at bhi r ably supplied by R. L. 
-•d'inrilSP 0 ^.* is likely to be the stand- 
some time to come. All 
‘ ■ k translated, so the book 
1 read «rship among students 

■ drama. 

^ :'t° AN a gap in the existing 
' Pirating on what one might 
reading These plays 
• ^©refee might be pieasur- 

aim. to replace the available 


i a ’ i ■ | i.j ivpxnuv uiv aruuui/iw 

fe, supplement them, and his 
rather than exhaustive. 
Mnj t0 { fi* cussed » and passages 
^ °* B®* 101,0 ! themes. 

doe8 mana i 8® t° fatro_ 

iOf- what theynded to 


know and to many of the questions which arise 
in the study of New Comedy. Introductory 
discussions of certain historical and technical 
matters are followed by chapters on “Plots and 
motifs”, “Themes and conflicts ”, “Comedy 
and tragedy” and “The didactic element”. 

New Comedy is social comedy. It concerns 
the private lives of middle-class Greek citizens, 
above all the love lives of the young. The pre- 
vailing humour is ironic, and as pervasive in 
Menander and Terence as it is in Mozart's 
Italian comedies. Potentially serious themes 
are rarely far beneath the surface, and the 
difficulty (as with Mozart) lies in deciding how 
to hold the balance between the comic and the 
serious. Hunter speaks of u a delicate blend of 
the serious and the farcical” as being “charac- 
teristic of Menander at his best". But again and 
again he rightly insists that the comic effect Is 
primary. Similar difficulties occasionally 
arise in interpreting the Old Comedy of 
Aristophanes. But Aristophanes is no ironist: 
his humour is exuberant and obscene, his plots 
fantastic and political. Hunter well brings out 
the differences between Aristophanes and 
Menander, though he also stresses certain ele- 
ments of continuity between Old and New 
Comedy. 

Plautus in many ways has more in common 
with Aristophanes than with Menander. His 
plots are typical New Comedy plots, but he 
cheerfully sacrifices dramatic consistency 
when there are short-term comic effects to 
be achieved. This too emerges cloariy from ; 
Hunter's account, but in one important respect 
Plautus is a casualty of Hunter's concentration 
on general themes and of his avowed neglect of 
"certain important topics, such as the differ- 
ences between Greek and Roman comedy". 
He has more to say about content than about . 
style. But much of Plautus’ humour Uhs in his 
delight in playing.about with words, and much 
of the enjoyment of reading him consists in 
savouring this delight. More could have been 
said about this, as also about Terence’s style, 
which is remarkable not so much for its enter, . 
tainment value as for the pioneering way. In - 
which he created an elegantly clipped and con- 
versational Latin quite different from Plautus 
bombastic exuberance. (It was above all for his 
style that Erasmus recommended the young to 
read Terence; for Greek style, he wrote, ^ 
might have put Menandpr even first, bat his 
works are lost".) . ■ . . . ‘ 

But on the whole Hunter is a stimulating and 

judicious guide to what matters most; andhe 
has been excellently, served by the Caipbridge 
University Ptiasl ■■■:. ■ r, ‘ ! \ * : '• ,v ’ " ' p \ . 


individual poems. Here Wiseman is least im- 
pressive. A number of good points are made; 
but a lack of detailed literary sophistica- 
tion is evident: Catullus is interpreted 
via the Hellenistic/Roman world but not via 
Hellenist (c/Roman literature. 

Chapter Six contains the most challeng- 
ing new claims aout Catullus and his work. 
Wiseman identifies Catullus with “Catullus the 
mlmographer”, an obscure figure whom he 
dates to the late Republic. Thus Catullus will 
have gone on from lyric to mime. This proposal 
may well shock some; but it deserves serious 
consideration. The evidence accumulated by 
Wiseman is too detailed and coherent to be 
dismissed without strong counter-arguments; 
and more could be said on Wiseman's side. 
Next he examines poem 63, an account of how 
the goddess Cybele's archetypal devotee, 
Attis, ritually castrated himself. The merits of 
this piece are correctly stressed (and its origi- 
nality perhaps overstressed, since it may be a 
translation of a Greek original). Then Wise- 
man argues that it was written for performance 
at the Roman festival of Cybele on the Pala- 
tine. This is less hard to swallow than the claim 
about poem 34 and Delos; but it does need 
further thought. The last chapter (Seven), 
"The Afterlife of Lesbia”, deals with Catullus’ 
literary influence, concentrating on the post- 
1800 period. Following it is a useful appendix 
of references to Catullus in ancient authors, 
some endnotes (including a particularly 
interesting one on Catullus' friend Veranius) , a 
bibliography and an index. 

Wiseman emphasizes at several points the 
performance, both public and private, of 
poetry. Here he is touching on a current 
controversy about the nature of Hellenistic and 
Roman poetry. The orthodox approach sees it 
as Buchpoesie written primarily for private 
reading. Recently there has been a reaction 
against this view and a wish to associate litera- 
ture more closely with the activities of the 
guilds of professional entertainers who per- 
formed all over the Greco-Roman , world. 
Wiseman’s findings are a useful contribution to 
this reaction. 

Naturally some disagreements must be re- 
corded. Wiseman’s account of twentleth- 
osntury English-language attitudes to Catullus 
is a little misleading. Far from “romantic" 
interpretations of Catullus in English having 
vanished by I960, they were regrettably still 
alive and well in the mid-1970s- and Wiseman 


himself is not always immune to the dangers of 
this approach. Catullus is indeed at times a 
sentimentalist; but this in no way justifies 
romantic interpretations; instead reference is 
needed to the fact that sentimentality is a well- 
known Hellenistic characteristic to which 
“learned” poets like Catullus aspired as part of 
their doctrlna. Similarly, on ppl2Qff, we need a 
reference to another Hellenistic literary aspira- 
tion, eroticism. Wiseman believes that Catul- 
lus had a genuine interest in the preservation of 
virginity. But stress on virginity in Hellenistic 
literature derives simply from the fact that 
literary treatment of the loss or possible loss of 
virginity by a free citizen girl gave contempor- 
ary readers a strong erotic frisson, cf eg, 
Apollonius Rhodius’ Medea or Theocritus’ 
Simaetha. Again, the theme of mutual love is 
not so rare in antiquity as Wiseman thinks, 
when he writes apropos of Acme and 
Septimius in poem 45, “one would love to 
know from where Catullus derived this candid 
and comradely ideal” and then goes on to spec- 
ulate about the frontier settlements of the 
Transpadana and the wooing and winning of 
young women there. In fact one need go no 
further than the twelfth idyll of Theocritus, a 
homosexual love-poem deriving from early 
Aeolic lyric, where the -same sentiments are 
expressed. 

In general terms Wiseman will certainly in- 
cur criticism for his remarks about Catullus and 
morality. Some will be undeserved, since at 
present certain Continental scholars appar- 
ently find it impossible to grasp recent Anglo- 
Saxon trends in the discussion of the links be- 
tween literature and morality in antiquity, and 
so tilt energetically at windmills. But Wiseman 
does deserve some criticism for not always dis- 
tinguishing clearly and consistently between 
Catullus and the various personae which he 
adopts in his poetry, as also for his historian's 
determination to extract at least a minim of 
historical evidence from every literary text. 
That Catullus, os a Roman citizen, regarded 
politics and morality as coextensive is certain; 
and it makes good sense to look at Catullus' 
moral statements Ln this light. But there is a 
danger here: If the “Catullus” who is a charac- 
ter in the poems Is not the Roman citizen poet, 
what then becomes of the morality? 

Catullus and. His World can confidently be 
Recommended to anyone Interested in Catullus 
and not just to the professional classical scholar 
or student. 


Help along Alexandrian lines 


J. H. C. Leach 

A. W. BULLOCH (Editor) 

CaDlmachiu: The Fifth Hymn 

264pp. Cambridge University Press. £32.50, . 

0521264952 

N.HOPKJNSON (Editor) 

Callimachus: Hymn to Demeter 

203pp. Cambridge University Press. £30. 

0521265975 

English-speaking students of the. Alexandrian 
poet Theocritus have Jong been well served at 
all levels. By contrast, there has been relatively 
little to help those reading Theocritus' gifted 
and remarkable contemporary, Callimachus. 
All the more reason, therefore, to welcome 
these, two commentaries on Hymns V and VI, 
Callimachus: The Fifth Hymn , edited by 
A. W. Buflocb, and Callimachus: Hymn to 
Demeter, edited by N Hopkinson - the first to 
be available in English . (Hymn II was edited by 
F. Williams' in 1978.) Hopkinson ’s. Intro- 
duction to the Hymn to Demeter specifically 
states that he has done his best to avoid over- 
lapping with Bulloch on Hymn V. This means, 
for example, that he has left detailed discussion 
of the manuscript tradition to Bulloch, while 
himself taking on more examination of the 
Doric dialect common to the two poems, as 
well as of the relationship between them; and it 
also means that it makes much more sense to 
acquire both these commentaries, expensive 
though they are; than just one, . ■ ; 

Both commentaries in the main (and sens- 
ibly) fpllbw the text established by Rudolf 
Pfeiffer, and rely heavily on his Testimonia and 
apparatus criticus. Both have sound English 
translations, and both have tong andvalfthble 


introductions. Both have highly detailed ex- 
egetical notes, working out at little less than 
one page of comment to each line of Greek 
(250 pages of notes to 280 lines of Greek in all). 
Between them, the books contain a wealth of 
painstaking scholarship, as indeed one has 
come to expect In the Cambridge Classical 
Texts and Commentaries series of which they 
form part. 

Are there any omissions? Neither edition 
considers in any detail the life and career 
of Callimachus, a man concerning whom we 
arguably know rather more than we do about 
many Greek poets. More attention might have 
been given . to details of metre and prosody; 
Hopkinson gives a somewhat skimpy account, 
relying heavily on M. L. West and Paul Maas, 
of Callimachus' metrical practice, while 
Bulloch's pages on the subject are mainly 
devoted to a vain quest as to why Callimachus, 
in the Fifth Hymn alone (“The; Bath of 
Pallas’*), used , hexameters and pentameters - 
ie, elegiacs -r- rather than just hexameters; yet 
nowhere, {.think, does he. consider whether, 

• for example, some of the sheer pace of the 
Hymn may not be generated, by the heavy 
reliance on the fourth-foot .dactyl in the 
hexameter; almost 90 per cent * against 75 per 
9 ent in the Sixth, Hymn, (This sort of omission 
may be a result of the fact that scholars 
nowadays have little or ho experience of 
composing Greek verse.) 

Such criticism is captious. The volumes are 
of an exceptionally high standard; both have 
useful bibliographies .and full indexes; and 
together they comprise the thoroughgoing 
.. treatment, that has long beeu needed, of an 
, important seqtion of the work of a fascinating, 

- ’difficult -tind v dem Binding ipcteti •} >-r « •* 
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Art and the human odyssey 


Flint Schier 


STEPHEN BUNGAY 

Beauty and Truth: A study of Hegel’s 

aesthetics 

235pp. Oxford University Press. £15. 

0198155409 

According to Hegel, Beauty is thought clothed 
in sensuous form. Of course, not any combina- 
tion of thought and sensible form will turn the 
trick: the thought must be of a particular kind 
and its sensuous embodiment must be the right 
one. The beautiful work must express the most 
important truths of the age, thus making the 
spirit of an epoch acknowledge itself in a sen- 
sory guise. But not all thoughts are ripe for 
sensible plucking. Indeed, only in Ancient 
Greece was the Truth of the age sufficiently in 
harmony with the available instruments of sen- 
sory expression to permit the achievement of 
perfect art. Because the Greeks had embodied 
their ••spirit" in the rather fetching gods of 
Olympus, the claims of Truth and Beauty were 
brought into happy coincidence in such works 
as the Iliad. However, there has been no such 
lucky conjunction of sparkling form and deep 
content for Christian art, since the spirit of 
(post-Reformatlon?) Christian thought has 
projected itself into a completely non -sensory 
vessel, an eminently transcendent God. In- 
deed, as history creeps towards the absolute 
conception of spirit, it becomes progressively 
clearer that the day of high art is over. 

We can see that Hegel’s aesthetics resembles 
the rest of his philosophical outpouring in 
being a sustained and almost awesome reaction 
to what Max Weber (borrowing the phrase 

Now and then 


G. H. R, Parkinson 

MARJORIE GRENE 
Descartes 

225pp. Brighton: Harvester. £25. 

0710805713 

The Philosophers in Context series is con- 
cerned to frlace philosophers within the context 
of both their own time and ours. In accordance 
with this two fold aim, Marjorie Grene divides 
her book on Descartes into two parts, The first 
is entitled ’‘Descartes and ' the . Dilemma of 
Modern Philosophy”, and the second, "Des- 
cartes, and his contemporaries’'. There is also 
i'-ait epilogue entitled "Toward a Counter- 

■ Cartesian beginning, or the Powers of Percep- 
tion vindicated". 

' Professor Grene assumes a familiarity with 
' recent analytical philosophy (it is taken for 
' granted that tjie reader knows what is meant by 
k "Rylfian spoof) and in her exposition of 
Descartes, she jumps from topic to.topic in a 
way that will baffle those who do not already 

■ possess some knowledge of the Cartesian sys- 
tem. She begins with an account of Descartes’s 
theory of ideas and of judgment, and then 
moves on to his theory of the passions. Then 
she discusses the place of fiction in Cartesian 


from Schiller) dubbed “the disenchantment of 
the world". Indeed, it would not be far-fetched 
to read Hegel's aesthetics as a projection of 
post-Kantian disenchantment od to the whole 
history of human art. 

It is one of the chief merits of Stephen Bun- 
gay’s admirable and accessible study of Hegel's 
aesthetics that it allows us to observe the pro- 
cess whereby a great philosopher’s insights into 
art and the aesthetic can be so easily hijacked 
by his metaphysical obsessions. It is no criti- 
cism of Bungay to say that his study sets off 
many more trains of thought than it follows up. 

One would value, for example, a deeper 
study of Hegel's aesthetics as an alternative to 
the sort of aesthetic theory we find in Hume 
and Kant. Hegel valued art primarily as a mode 
or a part of the self-realization of the human 
spirit, the process in which the self evolves out 
of the original “motionless tautology” of self- 
identity and differentiates itself from the rest of 
the world, beginning by locating itself in nature 
gods, then in God and eventually returning 
into itself. Hegel was clearly bored by ques- 
tions of taste, by the hedonic impact of particu- 
lar sensory objects on particular sensibilities 
and believed, pare Hume and Kant, that such 
judgments aspire in vain to any intersubjective 
validity across time and culture. 

Hegel's alternative was to locate particular 
works and experiences within the overall 
odyssey of human self-realization, each work 
and experience having value only as part of this 
collective project of self-knowledge. The con- 
sequences of such a view are, on the face of it, 
crazy, for it entails that works of art cannot 
retain their value but only have a momentary 
worth within the overall unfolding of human 
spirit: having served their purpose they are 


of primary versus secondary qualities. Now, it 
may be that the theory of primary qualities has 
experienced something of a revival in recent 
years, but to regard it as philosophical ortho- 
doxy is on overstatement. 

Grene leans heavily on French scholarship, 
arguing that it gives a deeper understanding of 
Descartes than is provided byEnglish-speak- 
ing philosophers who work within the analytic 
tradition. She: is particularly concerned to rec- 
ommend to us J. L. Marion, author of Sur 
VOntologiegrise de Descartes (1975) and of Sur 
la Thiologie blanche de Descartes (1981). But 
Marion’s work, as expounded by Grene, is not 
impressive. Cartesian science, we are told, 
"gives us a code for reading our experience, a 
code we may hope is the very code of nature 
herself .... Science is a code that construes or 
deciphers nature’s code.” This simply seems to 
be a pretentious way of saying that the true 
nature of things is not evident to people who 
rely exclusively on their senses:' it is evident 
only to those who . reason from Indubitable 
, premisses. . 

Just as the author is selective, in her ttept- 
' ment of Cartesian themes, so she is Elective in 
her account of Descartes's relations with hts 
contemporaries , prese o ting “only a sampler of 
the available evidence”. She restricts herself to 
Descartes’s relations with 1 the Scholastics, 
Gassendi and Port. Royal - in particular, with 


relegated to the past. I think one is entitled to kernel of truth in Hegel’s thought that the stg. 
doubt that what made and makes Giorgione’s ture of a work derives from its intimating i 
"Tempesth” a great work can have much to do particular human mind. As Bungay points 4 
with its having enshrined the spirit of a particu- the value we ascribe to the intentional in art 

lar Venetian epoch (did it7) and so I don't see goes a long way toward explaining our e* 
why the value of the work must be moored to a aspe ration with minimal (ie, mindless) ait. 
particular point in cultural history. In any case. But that self-realization is not the only value 
why should I suppose that the value of my instinct in great art is implicit in Hegel’s de- 
aesthetic experience must be a function of its mand that art be Truth in a sensuous shape, 


world-historical role? 

It is a good question how many of these 
defects in Hegel’s theory can be ascribed to its 
self-realizationistform. If self-realization ism is 
roughly the view that the value of anything is a 
function of its contribution to the progressive 
development of the human spirit, then it is very 
doubtful that such a value can be the only one 
at work in aesthetic life. However, self-realiza- 
tionism is certainly implicit in much post-Hege- 
iian theory. We find Courbet insisting that the 
value of his work consists in its being a material 
embodiment of his particular point of view and 
we find our contemporary critics of art speak- 
ing (evidently in praise) of a work as realizing 
or perfecting a certain quality which is deemed 
to be the essence of a particular medium of art. 
Thus, for example , Clement Greenberg is pre- 
pared to view the history of painting as the 
unfolding realization by painting that its ess- 
ence is flatness. It strikes me that Courbet’s 
remark is closer then Greenberg's to getting at 
something we actually respond to and value in 
art: and this suggests that there may well be a 


Bungay is very good on Hegel’s ambivalence 
about the sensuous side of art and it is clear that' 
Hegel did not value sensuous embodiment for 
its promise of delight. Rather, sensory know- 
ing is just a particular mode through which we 
have access to spirit, and so art is just a highly 
developed form of the temporary stage of hu- 
man thought in which self-knowledge takes a 
sensory form. However Hegel may have in- 
tended his master-thought on Beauty to be 
taken, there are promising insights here. Asa 
component of epistemology, Hegel's thought 
is wrong: philosophy and science still, and 
probably always will, resort to sensory repre- 
sentations to discover and articulate their 
truths. One could almost write a history of 
philosophy in terms of vivid thought experi- 
ments (from Plato's ring of Gyges to Hilary 
Putnam's Twin Earth). However, it is clear 
that imaginative visualizing has a role in litera- 
ture and painting (for example) that is unlike 
its function in philosophy and science, and » 
even if Hegel's epistemology is awry, there is 
doubtless a truth to be eked out here. 
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The Cambridge style 


Howard Robinson 


IAN HACKING (Editor) 

Exercises in Analysis: Essays by students of 
CasimirLewy 

204pp. Cambridge University Press. £20. 
052125684 4 

This volume provides a good illustration of 
Cambridge philosophy in the generation after 
G. E. Moore's death, and is a fitting tribute to 
Casimir Lewy’s role in producing that philos- 
ophy. The essays it contains are not technical, 
if one understands by that being overburdened 
with formalization, but the density of argu- 
ment and the highly specific nature of the 
topics mark them out as written exclusively for 
a professional audience. They embody the be- 
lief that ever greater analytical rigour, leading 
one to follow the argument into whatever 
mazes it enters, is the way towards truth in 
philosophy. 

The book begins with two essays in ethics: 
J. E. J. Altham on “Wicked promises” and 
Thomas Baldwin on “Ethical non-naturalism”. 
Altham argues that promises to do evil things 
do not create, defeasible obligations, rather 
they create no obligations at ail. Baldwin de- 
. nies that Moorean non-naturalism is refuted by 
the supposed “queerness" of moral properties: 
It is the inexplicability of the relation between 
• natural and ethical properties which consti- 
tutes the problem. 

- The transition from ethics to philosophical 
logic is made via Simon Blackburn's “Super- 
venience revisited”. This essay concerns the 


place of first publication 


David HeUiwell 


‘tsentsuen-hsuin 

kisneeand Civilisation In China 

Edited by Joseph Needham 

Volume 5 , Chemistry and Chemical 

Technology, Part One, Paper and Printing 

485pp. Cambridge University Press. £45. 

052108690 6 



hard-minded defence of a sophisticated non- 
cognitivism or conventionalism. Edward Craig 
(“Arithmetic and fact”) defends conventional- 
ism on the grounds that nothing distinguishes 
the true from the necessarily true except the 
contingent fact that we find the negation of the 
latter unimaginable. Crispin Wright in “In de- 
fence of the Conventional Wisdom" defend* 
conventionalism against the argument .Itet 
necessary truths cannot be a function of-the 
meanings of words because they cannot be de- 
prived of their necessity by changing meanings- 
For example it does not cease to be necessarily 
true that vixens are female foxes if we change 
the meaning of “vixen”, we simply could no 
longer use that word to express that truth. His 
defence is that it is a convention that we con- 
sider what is possible from within the conven- 
tions we actually possess. A parallel would 
the way an ethical relativist could insist tni 
cannibalism is wrong tout court because J V” 
by the standards of his own society and heora 
by those he actually employs. The P r0t! ® 
with this defence is that once one rec0 £ D 
thnt the necessity comes only from one s 
conventions, outside of which it is imagtna 
ly quite ensy to stand, then it becomes msnr 
genuous to give them any special force; to do 
is simply a determination to have ones 
way. , _ . 

Again on the theme of necessity w 
Smith (“Names, identity and neccssny7 
attacks the claim (made by .P. F. Strawson 
others) , that it is a consequence of 
proper names as purely denotative that i 
ty statements involving names will !» 
sary. His conclusion, in effect, is that w*. 
sequence follows only if one can indepen 
show that names operate extension"? 
modal, contexts and nothing has been 

show this. . ... f. /I'ProD- 

• In the other essays, David Holdcrott ( K., 

ositions, indeterminacy and holism ; ^ 

convincingly that Quine’s attack 1 on p 

Hnnc Polio tv>pmici> the. TlOtiOHS 116 W» , . . 


Tsien Tsuen-hsuin’s volume. Paper and Print - 
ho constitutes, somewhat inappropriately, 
lie fint part of the section Chemistry and 
Chemical Technology in Joseph Needham's 
SciffW and Civilisation in China. These two 
inventions are arguably the most consequential 
0 [ all that Needham’s multi-volume project 
examines, and- although the Chinese pub- 
lishing industry was old before knowledge of 
either invention had reached the West, the 
nlcai study of the Chinese book is in a 
surprisingly crude state in comparison with 
European bibliography. Sinologists, biblio- 
pphers and others have had every reason to 
salt (he appearance of this volume with high 
expectations. 

If the author had confined his study to 
Chinese paper, ink, printing, binding, the stor- 
ageof books and their restoration - that is, to 
ibe technology of the book in its widest sense - 
hnrouid have filled a large gap in both Eastern 
d Western literature. Yet so much more is 
attempted that technical aspects of book pro- 
ton seem to take second place. Thus a 
bady adequate account of papermaking is fol- 
lowed by a large chapter on the uses of paper, 
ibly documented with references to classical 
foray sources. The section on paper money 
tales well the author's dilemma: where 
does the study of paper and printing end, and 
tha of economics begin? Similarly, aesthetic 
aspects of Chinese printing are more the con- 
cern of art history than of printing technology: 

• wodcut illustrations and blockprinted texts 
futctapal antiquity, and the techniques used 
topnxhtelhem are the same; only with colour 
uftig&a new technology encountered. 

A section on the antecedents of printing in 
Qsm, along the lines of Thomas Francis 
•*!«!* book, The Invention of Printing In 
Gw wilts Spread Westward as revised by L. 
Ccrugton Goodrich in 1955, is followed by an 
wnmtof the development of printing, some- 
traditionally related, with the emphasis 
®«on what was printed than how. As for the 
of printing, the woodblock method 
» prevalent in Chinn until modern times 
JJJ^graphy, despite its early invention by 
"*«ginthe eleventh century, scarcely pro- 
beyond the experimental stage. The 
tells fully of the various methods used 
and set movable types, first in 
JJ*Mrareand “enamelwnre" (usually called 


tions foils because the notions 
substitute for ’‘proposition’’ are subjec — 

lar sorts of vagueness as he holds to be 


.•methodology; and concludes the first part of ' _ . . 

.herbook w(th aftaccount ofjDe^cartcs’s con- Arnauld.: She expresses sympathy withthert- nature of the necessity which, governs super 

!' cept of, 'substance- Therels np attempt to see i ; ltic.fance ; pf b! 8 scholastic, critics to. abandon yenience as that relation Is employed in ethics j 

Descartes aV a wholej irtdded,_ ltt mentio'nin^ ; belief in thecorporeaVioiir^d^Pd of mmd, tb6 . the pjiilosophy of mind and. other areas. He 

1 • the famous problem Of a possible circularity ill !' ' : intelligence \oi non-human animals, ; ana- the argues that saying that A supervenes on B is 

not to advance 
i supervenience 
.and not part 

'• . ukc ’ giCDi nmjuiujf; ui : Mimw i ■■(!»• nij. n-*-. *- “■•'f- * »* — — 7 —?! -.v-t - ■ • ui mo quiliuiiii , ombKuuiu a wuclusion is eH- “v™ —— *r — 

' -philosopher^, Gf ene is highly enseal of Des- ’ bitterly opposed to each other. Where Arnauld rtirely convincing; but I.doubt whether most of . substitute for “proposition’’ are 

■ ‘cartes. 'What distinguishes her is trie fact that ui - 1 * ■ . •- — — -* — » - 

T she thinks that his viewfc are. still dominant in ;i ■ ms ucuiuuun 01 inai'ierm. oTierjy, ne minus piupvsmuiisi jc*wij -«*«.»'*• — 

1 , Western philosophy. “Tile dominant mode of) . tween Itttfatdd and Dt§c«rtes? The concluding (hat A, supervenes on B in a'world If, and Only the temporal notions of pastness, P ^ ^ 

j finglish-languagephiiosophy”, she writes, "re- epilogye asks hpw weare tp t oetaken''beyond : if ( -AdoeSnht vary without B varying .in that and futurity are mind-independent, J) 

I mains thoroughly. 'Cartesian,” It is hard to. ou,r crippling Cartesian heritage to thepotelbje world*, that : is; it carries no . implications, for signify objects of different onto! iogi a,'.- 

, ; know whnl io make of this. If “Cartesian phi- ; begin rting of a fruitful style Of p|d)P' other possible worlds.;. My impression is .that . (eg, the future is not less reql than tne p 

losophy” is taken to mean dualism, ^ ^hen:*!^ soph icflll hough t^Tlieanswer; it appears, |s to,-; thosewho ; usetbetem ittosignifyana It is difficult to do justice tonine au . ^ 

i assertion : is; plainly, false; -.U iq • (Uiilosophfcal.; ; . . biei'fotind J .:IV XWe : -• ^ 9 x^ 3 ' sq>ply to. all . disparate essays In a smpll 8PJ®®- \iJEije.’ 

• theory has been more thoroughly battered by ; pj-oach to Visual Zerdepilon York; 4979) *• \ worlds* but) not; anWytically r Blackburii does "cant fact is that they exemplify ^Swonby/ 
! English-speaking philosophers over th^, past, : This is a disappolpting work, which falls bi-v , . nptie^pHrity te^^ this light - 1 Cambridge style pT DnJ1 

1 thirty-five years D ”* •«., '•..^.^.^^^...1 m- . . .r 

! ;! Grene .Has id mi 

j world fe not as the sensei present it to us,.t 
i thb intellect says 
I that is, she may be 


porcelain), then in wood and bronze. This is a 
most interesting section of the book, and one 
which is closest to the point. It is unfortunate, 
however, that wooden typography (by far the 
most common of the traditional methods) is 
not better illustrated. It would also have been 
interesting to learn more of the travelling 
printers in Kiangsu and Chekiang who special- 
ized in using wooden typography to print fam- 
ily registers to order. The most technically 
accomplished experiment, in bronze typo- 
graphy, used for the printing of the great en- 
cyclopaedia Ch 'in ting ku chin fit shit chi 
ch'eng in the 1720s, has been illustrated in this 
volume from the “scissors and paste" reprint of 
1934, which does not even show the format, let 
alone the lavish size and style of the original. 

The sections which deal with the binding and 
restoration of books are the most disappoint- 
ing, and this is particularly unfortunate as 
both are areas in which the Chinese excel. 
Furthermore, there is no discussion at all of the 
related question of how the Chinese book was 
stored and handled, despite the existence of 
abundant material and documentary evidence. 
The impression is given, by both text and illus- 
tration, that backing a damaged leaf is the 
standard technique of Chinese paper repair: in 
fact it is used only as a last resort. Backing a 
whole page not only greatly reduces the flex- 
ibility of the paper, on which Chinese thread 
binding depends, but requires the use of paste 
over the entire page, rendering the book liable 
to further insect attack - and the page more 
likely to split open at the centre fold. The 
Chinese double-leaved book is a creation of 
genius, in which form, materials and crafts- 
manship are superbly integrated to produce an 
object which is beautiful, practical and 
durable. Traditional Chinese practice in book 
restoration has been responsible for the sur- 
vival of both manuscript and printed texts over 
an exceedingly long period, and therefore not 
only is of intrinsic interest, but also provides 
valuable lessons and insights for the Western 
' conservator. The origins of the Chinese codex 
are also unsatisfactorily explained by Tsien, as 
he follows the traditional theory that tlie codex 
evolved from the roll, through the transitional 
sutra or “accordion” binding. Evidence 
perhaps too recent to be included in this 
volume of Science and Civilisation in China 
suggests that the Chinese codex, like its West- 
ern counterpart, is an independent invention, 
probably related to the size of a single sheet of 
handmade paper. 

Almost a third of Tsien’s book is concerned 
with the spread of paper and printing beyond 
. the frontiers of China, first westwards, through 
Central Asia and the Arab world to Europe; 
and then eastwards and southwards to Korea, 
Japan and South-East Asia. This subject 
touches closely on national pride, and has 
therefore often preoccupied Chinese biblio- 
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graphers to the exclusion of less dramatic but 
more promising themes. That paper is of 
Chinese origin is in little doubt, and there is 
considerable evidence pointing to the Chinese 
origin of xylography too: the close similarity of 
techniques; the westward expansion of the 
Mongol empire during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, the climax of which coincides 
with the first appearance of block-printing in 
Europe; the presence in several Chinese cities 
at that time of Roman Catholic missionaries; 
and, not least, the similarity in both style and 
. content between the early European block- 
prints and contemporary Chinese religious 
tracts, with large illustrations surmounting a 
short text. There is no solid evidence to sup- 
port a Chinese origin of European typography 
and its associated technology. Not only was 
the printing press itself unknown in China, 
but typography was exceptional there until 
modem times. Although it is possible that 
Gutenberg learned the secrets of his trade from 
the Koreans, through some contact between 
European residents and Korean students in 
Peking during the fourteenth century, only a 
Sinophile would not require proof. It is equally 
improbable that early travellers might have 
returned to Europe with samples of cast metal 
type. In his section on the Chinese background 
of European printing the author cites many 
opinions both for and against the proposition 
that European typography is of Chinese origin . 
Here is an area where one shred of evid- 
ence would weigh more than any amount of 
historical speculation. 

In a short section on the impact of printing 
on Western civilization, the author refers to its 
role in the standardization of texts, while 
admitting that the printing press does not 
guarantee freedom from textual errors. Indeed 
so, and several hundred throughout the pages 
of this book illustrate that truth. The biblio- 
graphy of works in Western languages in par- 
ticular is riddled with them, and the Chinese 
and Japanese bibliographies are marred by an 
unacceptably high number of non-standard or. 
inaccurate romanlzations, which specialist ' 
proof-reading should have eliminated. 

For the bibliographer, the technical sections 
of this work are tantalizingfy short and often 
Inadequate. The Sinologist will discover little 
in them with which he is not already familiar 
through the Chinese and Japanese sources, in- 
cluding Tsien’s many existing contributions, 
but will none the less find it convenient to have, 
such an extent of information condensed intp 
a single, well-documented- volume. For the 
general reader, there is much in these pages 
which appears in a Western language for the 
first time, and Tsien Tsuen-lisuin’s attempt to 
set his subject In a wider context will doubtless 
be welcome. As part of Science and Civilisation 
in China the work has already become stan- 
dard; Indeed, the first printing sold out on 
publication. 

The 1985 issue of tile annual Studies in Biblio- 
graphy, Volume XXXVm, edited by Fredson 
Bowers (376pp. Charlottesville VA: Uni- 
versity Press of Virginia. $20) ODens with an 
investigation by Christopher Ricks and Edgar 
Shannon of the creation of “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade”, and marks the Lawrence 
centenary with a paper by Helen Baron op the 
dates of the drafts ;of Sons and Lovers. G. 
Thomas Tanselle,' in “Title-page transcription 
and signature colfatioq reconsidered", con- 
tinues his reflections on current practices in 
descriptive hMography- In some sixteen 
articles', the emphasis as usual is on the period 
between the late sixteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, thohghonfe paper is on Hoccleve, and 
another, by Michael Weitzman examines open ' 
traditions in textuid transmission. 

The Stofy of the medical and bibliophilic 
careers of the founders of the Berg Collection in . 
New York Public Library is told by the present, 
curator, Lola L. Szladits; in Brothers: The ori- 
gins of the Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collec- 
tion of English and American Literature, The 
Hew York Public Library (60pp. New. York 
, Publfc Library, distributed by the Publishing . 
Centre for Cultural Resources $10. 0 87104 281 
9). A brief memoir of the brothers is followed 1 
by ijn account of the early days of the: 
collection, now much expanded thanks to the 
(^termination and forcsight of Dr Albert Berg 
And his- curators. 
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The; latest instalment of the British Library’s 
Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts con- 
sists of three volumes devoted to The Blenheim 
Papers (188jjp, and 932pp Index. British Lib- 
rary. £1 15. 0 7123 0019 8). The massive collec- 
tionj mainly of the eighteenth-century Marl- 
borough papers, with several' subsidiary 
groups, was allocated by the Treasury tb the 
British Library in 1978 after estate duty nego- 
tiation’s with the : ducal representatives, and 
cataloguing of thfy .veiy important acquistition 
has been expedited by the Department of 
Manuscripts; One volume consists of formal 
descriptions, using thie Library’s traditionally 
spare,- precise and efficient formula to cover 
the 6l0 volumes In which (he papers are now 
arranged, followed by a listing of printed ma- 
terial kept With them or transferred to thb De- 
partment of Printed Books. 
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